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A NEW STORY. 

A thrilling new story, replete 
with entitled, 
‘* The Mysteries of New York,” 
hy Joseph Howard, -Jr., 


in this week's issue of the Chim- 


exciting interest, 


is begun 


ney Corner. 





SENATOR CONKLING’S BLUNDER. 


MF\ALLEYRAND said that a blunder is 
| worse than a crime. His axiomatic 

expression is perfectly logical. A crime 
is generally due to cool and careful pre- 
meditation, and rarely, if ever, the sequel 
of a sudden impulse. Even the impulse of 
violent passion has something of method 
in its madness, and usually follows in the 
groove of the avarice, hatred or revenge 
that has been nursed in cooler moments. 
But a blunder implies a weak point in the 
intellect and careless trifling with the in- 
fallible laws of our existence and mutual 
relations, Crime may be, in part, excus- 
able, if it has sufficient motive for its com- 
mission—if a man thereby seeks to avenge 
outrage or interposes it as the last barrier 
against starvation. But for a blunder there 
ean be no forgiveness, in logic. It is, and 
of right ought to be, the quietus of the 
man who thrusts its deformity upon the 
community. A blunder is the death of a 
leader. 

The latest example of excuseless. blun- 
dering is that of the Hon. Roscoe Conkling, 
one of the two Senators who represent the 
wealth, culture and industries of New York 
in the United States Senate. His patriot- 
ism this Fall has been chiefly confined to 
vigorous efforts to secure his re-election as 
Senator. In order to the better secure 
this object, he looked carefully over the 
field and determined to make a savage on- 
slaught on the Administration, with the 
hope of making sympathy for himself and 
rousing in his favor the great army of Fed- 
eral officeholders, who always dread any 
change in the personnel of their superiors. 
With this determination, Mr. Conkling 
went to Rochester, and there attacked the 
Administration with great severity, and 
succeeded in driving off from his own side, 
and from the fold of the Republican Party 
in this State, all the warm-hearted friends 
of the President and supporters of the Ad- 
ministration. It was ‘‘neck or nothing”’ 
with him, as he thou-ht, and he would 
listen to no reason in connection with the 
Presidential policy. He vilified the South 
(through his clique of friends, and person- 
ally) and ridiculed the idea of a reform of 
the CivilService. The result was disastrous 
from the start, and the further he went the 
worse it was for him. Throughout the 
State he lost friends, and the nearer it 
came to his home, the more the enthusiasm 
his distinguished personal presence was 
expected to ereate seemed to wane. 

The blundering up to this time was bad 
enough—so bad, indeed, as to raise many 
friendly donbts in regard to the wisdom of 
trusting party leadership into hands that 
had lost their cunning. But the blunder- 
ing that followed was immeasurably more 
disastrous to the individual and the party. 
While yet smarting under the galling 
wounds received at his home, the dis- 
gruntled Senator allowed some of his news- 
paper friends to talk with him in this city 
during the few hours he was here. Of 
course he told them that he did not want 
them to print what he said, but equally, of 
course, he knew that they would pay no 
attention to his wishes. It is needless to 
add the inference that at the time he did 
not care a straw whether they published it 
from Dan to Beersheba, or simply whis- 
pered it about the streets. The post- 
prandial talk of the distinguished Senator 
was in print by the time he reached Wash- 
ington, and it was eagerly read. It was 
bold. It accused the President of destroy- 
ing the Republican Party at the South, and 
preferring ex-rebels to good Union men in 
that section. It was vulgar. It took 
revenge on the honored Secretary of State 
by calling him ‘‘little Evarts.” It was 
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dazzling. It soared to an ideal future in 
which there shall be no more Schurz or 
Key, but every man shalt be a Conkling. 
It even went so ridiculously far as to attack 
the Presidential title, when the whole 
country knows that the success of the 
Electoral Commission was chiefly due to 
the firm stand taken by the New York Re- 
publican Senator. As a whole, it was an 
absurd farrago of glittering generalities, 
unsupported statements and ideal aspira- 
tions. 

Here is the most serious blunder of Sen- 
ator Conkling. From the time when Con- 
gress opened he has set himself up as the 
great authoritative censor of the President 
and his Cabinet, and has on all occasions 
ventured to condemn their acts with great 
freedom. Starting apparently with the 
presumption that he was all right, and that 
his own cause was perfectly defensible, he 
has been regarded as the chartered oppo- 





cise only ministerial powers, is of great | 
length, but fails to establish the superior | 
right of Congress, while it is far from con- 
|} What was originally a purely generous and 


vineing as to the want of judicial power in 
the Returning Board. In his short men- 
tion of the Oregon case the charity ex- 
hibited by him towards Governor Grover 
is in marked eontrast with his arraign- 
ment of all connected with the Florida | 
and Louisiana cases, whose efforts were 
opposed to his views, as well as the eight 
members of the Electoral Commission. 
Especially is it the case in that portion 
of his article where he speaks of the Sher- 
man investigating committee, whose visit 
to Louisiana during the canvass of the 
votes is severely commented upon, and the 
motives thereof impugned. Not even the 
benefit of mistake as to the law, so gener- 


| ously accredited to Mr. Grover, is permitted 


nent of the Administration, qualified and | 


determined to attack every measure they 
undertake for the pacification and pros- 
perity of the country. It was the result of 
over-confidence and inordinate conceit of 
his personal prowess. Though the people 
are heartily in accord with the Administra- 


tion, and desire no more wars or rumors of | 


wars, but peace in every section and an 
honest administration of the publie service, 
Senator Conkling seems to have regarded 
himself as something greater and better 
than the people, and able to teach them 
their duty. There could be no excuse for 
such a blind and bigoted mistake. The 
blunder of the distinguished Senator was 
infinitely worse than a political crime. It 
not only put himself in a wrong and ridi- 
culous position, but it led his followers 
astray, and was from the beginning a disor- 
ganizing and disturbing element. Already 
he has seen and confessed its folly. His 
explanation of his ‘‘interview” can only 
be regarded as an apology to the President 
and Cabinet, and it is regretted that it was 
not more explicit. It is comfortable to re- 
flect, that, in any event, the Senator will be 
likely to move cautiously in future, and re- 
frain from attacking a supposed enemy 
until he knows his own strength and the 
sort of criticism he is likely to call down 
on himself. The country is in no mood 
just now to encourage agitators. 


INVECTIVE AND ARGUMENT. 


HE reply recently published by Judge 
Black in answer to the article of Mr. 
E. W. Stoughton, on the late Electoral Com- 
mission, which article appeared in a num- 
ber of the North American Review, may have 
served the purpose of Judge Black, in 
abusing and reviling Mr. Stoughton. That 
any other object was in view when the 
former gentleman indited his somewhat 
lengthy article may be well doubted. Any 
attempt to produce:some other result, if 
such existed, has failed of success. 

The entire document bristles with per- 
sonalities, invective and maledictions, all 
directed against the one whose published 
opinion has drawn from Judge Black this 
weighty production. All the resources of 
learning, ability, and even slang, are called 
upon to aid in the fierce assault. Like Mr. 
Wegg, the learned Judge even drops into 
poetry that he may fall the heavier upon 
the reputation and character of Mr. Stough- 
ton. Reproach made strong by metaphor, 
anathemas made more caustic by the use of 
tropes, satire and derision, all rush forth like 
a torrent that destroys all that it reaches, 
but fails to injure any object not in its path. 
After carefully perusing the article, and 
noting the vast collection of calumnies and 
withering accusations, the bitter epithets 
and violent denunciations, we are struck 
with wonder and amazement, and can only 
say with Sam Geeridge in ‘‘Caste, ‘‘ Who'd a 
thought he ‘ad itin him.” If Judge Black 
sat down to the preparation of his ‘‘ reply” 


with the only object of producing a compo- | 


as a defense or explanation of the opinions 
or actions of the committee. In _ his 
eulogy of Mr. Buchanan, full vent is given 
to Judge Black’s wonderful power of heap- 
ing revilings and reproaches upon the head 
of his adversary. That he should find 
it necessary to make so ill-natured and un- 
called-for an attack upon the man whose 
arguments he had taken it upon himself to 
answer, certainly is not likely to injure the 
object of his assaults so much as it is 


| likely to raise a suspicion that the defense 





sition that should be unequaled for un- | 


bridled abuse and diversity of invective, 
his object is gained ; the English language 
has been exhausted. So often as he could 
withdraw his attention from the individual 
Moloch standing in his critical pathway, 
he touches, in a general way, upon the 
conflicting questions arising from a con- 
sideration of the Electoral Commission, 
its constitution and decisions. His treat- 
ment of the subject has failed to throw 
any new light upon it, as it has also failed 
to settle any of the points of difference 
which have caused so much of discussion 
and disagreement. 

While he claims that the Electoral Com- 
mission was not a judicial tribunal, so as 
to place its acts and determinations above 
the pale of criticism and charges of fraud, 
of either of which he is in ne ways sparing, 
he also bases the same criticism and 
charges upon the existence of judicial 
powers, and the failure of the Commission 
to exercise them. His argument that Con- 
gress, and as well the Commission which 
took the powers that Congress possessed, 
could judicially determine what votes had 
been legally cast by the people of a State, 
but that the board of officers appointed to 
canyass the votes in such State could exer- 


| bore testimony practically to the natural 
| desire which a grateful public entertained 





of Mr. Buchanan was but a cloak for the 
opportunity of venting further spleen upon 
Mr. Stoughton. When a man of the pre- 
sumed ability and aagacity of Judge Black | 
resorts to the ery of fraud, and casts vi- 
tuperation and disgraceful epithets upon 
his opponent in a discussion, as a means 
of strengthening his argument, to a fair- 
minded and thoughtful man but one view 
is presented, and that is: that not daring | 
to rely upon the justice of his case, he is 
compelled to seek some means other than 
a fair and full discussion of the merits, to 
throw doubt upon the subject, or frighten 
his adversary from his position. 

The vindictiveness of Judge Black, as 
displayed in the document upon which we 
are commenting, must detract, in a great} 
measure, from any strength which his 
arguments may possess; and while many 
may read the reply, who personally have 
no interest in Mr. Stoughton, and whose 
views as to the Electoral Commission may 
coincide with those of Judge Black, yet 
the common verdict will be that so violent 
an assault upon one taking an opposite 
side in a legal controversy was uncalled 
for and unjustifiable. 


THE WOODEN LEG IN POLITICS. 


NE of the most conspicuous anomalies 

of the period is the earnest reluctance 
that a certain class of persons display 
to accept as final the conclusions of the 
Civil War, which they at the same time 
profess to have been personally instru- 
mental in bringing about. Political mili- 
tary men abounded during the Rebellion, 
both in the North and South; but their 
number was insignificant compared with 
the military politicians who have infested 
the country ever since the disbandment 
which followed upon Appomattox Court- 
house, pervading primaries, controlling 
conventions, and overawing generally the 
voting community of the land. For sey- 
eral years past a ‘‘ticket” has not been 
regarded as possessing the requisite essen- 
tials of popularity unless it has comprised 
among its list of candidates some high- 
sounding military title; and the great po- 
litical parties of the day have been com- 
pelled, at times, to vie with each other in 
offering inducements which would tempt 
peculiarly eligible ‘‘heroes” to make a 
eelection between them. It is yet a matter 
of dispute whether General Grant would 
not have been a Democra ‘ie chieftain, had 
he not suddenly been announced as a Re- 
publican leader. In the outset the system | 
of political preference was highly eredit- | 
able to the spirit which gave it birth. . It | 





to reward, ina conspicuous manner, the men 
to whose efforts they were partially, at 
least, indebted for continued national sta- 
bility. But the propriety of the system 
disappeared when, as very soon happened, 
the ex-military men began to seek the 
offices themselves, and eventually to claim 
and appropriate them as especially their 
own. It doubtless evinces a commendable 
degree of self-abnegation on the part of 
the non-militant element that officeholding 
has been for so long a period, and to such 
an extent, conceded to men whose princi- 
pal claim to eligibility has been their army 
‘*records " of a decade ago; but the period 
is rapidly approaching when a new species 
of qualifications will be required by the 
American public. The old, dead issues of 
the war can no longer be vitalized by the 
galvanic touch of party expediency or in- 
dividual ambition, and every year happily 
shows a diminishing crop of military as- 
pirants for political place. 

The evil, however, is still of sufficiently 
formidable dimensions to merit our atten- 
tion and our reprobation. Unluckily the 


| born,” 





selfish motive which lies at its base is too 


thick-crusted to be sensitive to rebuke. 
When the common sense of the community 
Shall have opened its eyes to the fact that 


disinterested purpose on its part has been 
selfishly appropriated by a comparative 
handful of men disinclined by long disuse 
to the ordinary labcers of society, it is pro- 
bable that less sentimentalism and more 
perspicuity will be brought into play in the 
selection of political candidates. Why a 
man should make a better postmaster or a 
more efficient tax-collector, or be more likely 
to do credit to his constituency in Congress, 
because fourteen years ago it was his good 
fortune, and not infrequently his unmer- 
ited honor, to wear a uniform and earrv 
arms in defense of his country, is a ques 
tion which would puzzle even an enthusi- 
siastic supporter of the ‘‘ paternal” idea 
of government to plausibly answer. Many 
of these persons, it should in all fairness 


| be borne in mind, however excellent their 


merits, were sufficiently rewarded at the 
time by the positions aceorded to them. 
Every individual must have been familiar, 
during the war, with 
men rising by pure good luck into military 
rank which conferred upon them a social 
grade to which they might otherwise not 
have aspired during their lifetimes. And 
it is in a large degree precisely this stamp 
of men, struggling to overcome ‘‘ the bur- 
den of an hour unto which they were not 
who ever since the war have dis- 
dained the rewards of honest toil, and 
have swelled the ranks of social incompe- 
tents by their persistent struggle for po- 
litical place. 

We do not wish to imply even the sus- 
picion of a thought in disparagement of 
the noble conduct of our national defenders. 
No honors can be too brilliant, no gratitude 
too warm, no praise too enthusiastic, to 
lavish upon them. But what we do claim 
is the privilege of selecting for ourselves 
the objects of our adoration, instead of 
having them thrust themselves offensively 
upon our notice. As a rule, the men who 
really earned their country’s respect by 
conspicuous merit twelve years ago have 
continued ever since to deserve it by their 
modest relapse into civic insignificance. 
But the blatherskites of that day, unhappily 
too numerous then and too hard to kill, have 
become the demagogues of this later period. 
They assert themselves loudly in all our 
political organizations, seeking positions on 
committees and in conventions which will 
bring them into newspaper notice, claiming 
a prescriptive right to places in our eustom 
houses, and usurping the privilege of regu- 
lating, to a formidable extent, the general 
machinery of politics. On the Republican 
side this is most disagreeably apparent, 
but the statement applies likewise to the 
Democrats, who, as an organization, were 
not wholly indifferent to the claims of loy- 
alty in the nation’s emergency. And thus, 
years after the technical restoration of 
peace, we continue to be burdened with 
quasi-military nuisances, who3e sole means 
of securing recognition is by the perpetu- 
ation of sectional passions which should 
long since have been allayed and for ever 
extinguished. 

But better times are dawning, when the 
claims of aspirants for political honors 
shall be based upon considerations of pre- 
sent merit, rather than on those of bygone 
efficiency. The principle of exalting our 
military men, merely as such, has exercised 
a pernicious influence upon public senti- 
ment. At every election the immediate 
issues involved are overshadowed by the 
necessity the party leaders are under of 
dragging the skeleton of civil war out of 
its tomb in order to display the candidate’s 
‘‘record”’ in a light which will induce sup- 
port to their ticket. The country, however, 
cannot afford to indulge any longer in such 
retrospection. Living measures havearisen, 


scores of eases of 


land are daily arising, which demand the 


closest solicitude of the people. Among 
these, no question is of equal importance 
to that of obliterating the old-time sec- 
tional lines, and effecting a complete 
reconciliation between the former antag- 
onists. If we are to incessantly flaunt the 
red flag of victory over a conquered, but 
unsubdued, foe, the restoration of brotherly 
feeling will be indefinitely postponed. 

The wooden leg of the war veteran must 
no longer be brandished over the ballot-box 
to coerce voters. Several years ago the 
late Senator Sumner introduced a Bill for- 
bidding the regiments of the regular army 
to carry emblazoned on their flags the 
names of the battles which they had par- 
ticipated in during the Civil War. The 
measure brought down volumes of obloquy 
upon its mover, but that it was a wise step 
toward reconciliation everybody can see 
who will reflect upon the continued service 
which our regular regiments performed in 
the South until the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Hayes. Within a few days another 
indication of a similar spirit has been dis- 
played. The Secretary of War, we are in- 
formed, has forbidden the incorporation in 
the annual ‘‘Army Register” of a list of 
battles which each regiment took part in, 
such as has, since 1864, been published in 
connection with the list of each regiment's 
officers. Little by little we are divestin 
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ourselves of the political heorics which 
have played such a dangerous part in our 
recent history, by perpetuating sectional 
animosities for the aggrandizement of a 
few unscrupulous demagogues. 


EPIDEMIC OF 
SLAUGHTER. 
N the midst of the financial convulsions 

and wrecks of the immediate past the 
people dropped the utensils of industry 
from their hands, shut the doors of their 
hops, and shrank into coverts, 
trembling, they watched the 
thetempest. The storm is evidently abate 
but there remain moral, as well as social 
and commercial, changes as results of the 
eataclysm. After fortitude and patience 
were tried and spent, men and women were 
left with only the one fearful saying on 


THE SELF- 


where, 


of 


Ss 


progress 


their lips: While life remains, hope re- 
mains. But other disasters came from 
unexpected quarters; skeletons stepped 


forth, rooted fortunes shriveled up, estab- 
lished reputations turned gangrene, want 
and sickness appeared, and the soul learned 
to say, While life remains there’s hope for 
others, but I am superfluous. My suffer- 
ings, cast into the pool, only spread and 
reflect themselves upon hearts likewise 
agitated and weak. The mind finally rests 
on the saying of Seneca; ‘‘ Ay, but why 
should this rather be always running in a 
man’s head that fortune can do all things 
for the living man, than this, that fortune 
has no power over him that knows how to 
die.” And the result has been suicide 
Suicide to escape from misfortune—from 
the cruelty of fortune. And those looking 
on, having seen that man and woman have 
discovered something dearer than 
life, and more endurable, have cheap- 
ened their own lives, and suicide has in- 
creased. Every day's journal has the val- 


edictory of some soul whose importunate | 


knock has opened to it the door of Hades; 
has its description of the well-known or 
the unknown form floating, wrapped in silk 
and falling tresses, caressed by the dark 
waves of the beautiful Park ; or of the young 
heiress, lying on downy pillow at her Fifth 
Avenue home, too sound asleep for her 
husband ever to awaken; or giving the 
glimpse of an uplifted arm and whiskered 
face, shooting the falls of Trenton; or a 


wilder scene, where a whole family is de- | 
voted to the knife, as ina Roman butchery. | 
What re- | 


This is becoming an epidemic. 
sponse can we make to those short, decisive 
last words? 4 is not sufficient to say, 
This is inane! It is better to bear the ills 


we have than fly to those we know not of. | 


The argument from what we don’t know is 


not oftena very powerful one, except in ques- | 


tions of mere expediency. Men believe that 
so far as their suffering is concerned ‘‘ there 


are many misfortunes in life far worse to | necessary for the Indians to kill them. Sitting Bull | 


suffer than death itself.” Many feel this to 
be true even of the most violent death one 
ean inflict. And ascending from this con- 
sideration of sensible pain, it was a com- 
mon conclusion of the ancient philosophers, 
and is of some modern ones, too, that in 
the given circumstances suicide is not un- 
philosophical, not irrational, but on the 


contrary, dignified and dutiful; nay, even | 


the only thing consistent with honor and 
virtue. 

But in spite of the blunders of suicide, it 
was still held en régle when a man was as he 
supposed dishonored, and certainly where 
a woman was dishonored, to resort to sui- 
eide. It would, however, seem sometimes 
more dignified to live. Saul, when defeated 
and wounded, fell on his own sword. But 
the Philistines did not miss the oppor- 
tunity to disgrace him. Plato in his laws 
furnishes an early instance of the punish- 
ment judged proper to be inflicted in cases 
of unjustifiable suicide. It consisted in 
the ignominious burial of the body; and is 
the forerunner of that ancient law of Eng- 
land, which denied the suicide Christian 
burial; on the contrary, requiring that 
he be buried in the highway with the indig- 
nity of a stake thrust through his body. 
This English law was not repealed till the 
time of George IV., and then survived in 
spirit. In this country we have preserved 
no law or custom effecting such disherison 
from the common bosom of mother earth, 
except what is connected with the non- 
administration of churchly ceremonies 
when the body of one more unfortunate is 
slipping beyond churchly jurisdiction. The 
laws of Plato provided the punishment of 
ignominious sepulture when the suicide 
deprived his nearest and best friend, that is 
himself, of life, when neither compelled by 
public judgment, by any sad and inevita- 
ble accident of fortune, nor by any great 


disgrace. Otherwise suicide was justifi- 
able. In after times, likewise, we find at 


Marseilles poison from the hemlock pro- 
vided at public expense for those who de- 
sire to kill themselves. But first they 
must give the'r reasons before the Senate 
of the six hundred, and leave must be 
given to them by the magistrate as pre- 
senting a just occasion. 

So long as we rely upon stoicism or 
its opposite. the fear of pain and iove of 


their | 
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pleasure, or appeal to the desire of appro 
bation, we find few arguments to win back 
a suffering soul from the awful brink. 
We must not suppose, however, that none 
among the ancients had a proper apprecia- 
j} tion of true fortitude, virtue and duty in 
; this matter. One their poets 
although the wretched may laugh at the 
thought of dying, true courage is shown Ly 
those who continue to live in misery. It is 
with such, of course, true as it was of the 
persecuted Christians, “If in this life only 
we have hope, we are, of all men, most 
miserable.”’ So far as human laws are con- 
cerned, it is evident that if ignominy and 
disgrace can be attached to the act of 
suicide, it will erect a powerful dissuasive. 
It will dishonor against dishonor. 
Many have destroyed themselves because 
they considered it was less dishonorable 
than to live in scorn. Epidemics of suicide 
illustrate this force. In 1793 thirteen hun- 
dred occurred in one year at Versailles. 
One prevailed among Napoleon’s troops, 
and was cured by severe punishment and 
appeals to pride. This is the justification 
for the English law. And if every one 
who thinks of leaping from London Bridge 
or the East River Bridge were sure of hav- 
| ing a stake driven through them or of hav- 
ing their likeness placed in the rogues’ 
gallery, there would be more who would 
prefer a different bath at home. Dr. 


of 


Says, 


be 


Hamilton, of this city, says it is a mistake | 


|to suppose that suicides increase with a 
prevalence of fogs. 
country the Summer is the favorite season. 
in France it is the Spring. He also says 
| that suicides are rare except between the 
| ages of twenty and forty, and that ‘‘ suicide 
is never committed except when the func- 
tions of the brain are impaired or the action 
of the mind perverted and directed in im- 
proper channels.” It seems to us that the 
| love of affectionate approbation as it relates 
the sufferer to an individual, or, more 
generally to society, is a prominent ele- 
ment in considering both the cause and the 
cure. 


ALMost like a voice from tle dead comes the 
testimony concerning the death of Custer and his 
| gallant band from the lips of the savages by whom 
they were slain. The Sitting Bull Commission have 

| returned from their apparently fruitless trip to the 
Canada border, and give some fresh information re- 
specting the warlike Sioux. Sitting Bull, they say, 
showed himself in numerous private interviews 
which he graciously accorded to the Commissioners, 
very intelligent and very agreeable in his manners. 


Possibly the presence of the armed Canadian police | 


may have placed the untutored mind of the poor 
| Indian under some degree of restraint. Atall events 
he was both cheerful and chatty, manifesting no 
| reluctance to discuss the matter of the Custer fight, 
| except that he repudiated the idea that General 
| Custer and his men were massacred, claiming that 
it was a fair fight,in which the desperation of 
| Custer and the men under his command made it 


| says Custer charged upon his camp with great 
impctuosity, creating a temporary panic among 
them ; but the Indians soon rallied, and outnumber- 
ing Custer ten to one, they were enabled to sur- 
round him. He says that Custer and his men re- 
fused to surrender, and fought until the last man 
was killed. He expressed great admiration for 
| Custer’s bravery and that of the men who were with 
| him, and was sorry that his refusal to surrender 
| made it necessary to put him t» death. 
Indians discovered Major Reno, who was command- 
ing the second division of Custer’s forces, they sup- 
posed that it was the entire force under command of 
General Terry, and immediately made preparations 
for retreat, sending the woman and children 
forward. When Reno made his attack the Indians 
began to retreat, and Sitting Bull says had Reno 
followed them up at that tine he might have cap- 
tured the larger part of their train. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
Tue Convicted CoNGRESsMAN.—On November 
16th, Mr. Knott, chairman of the House Judiciary 


Committee, telegraphed to the Clerk of the Court, 
at Columbia, S. C., to send to the committee with- 
| 





out delay a certified transcript of the indictment | 


| and record of the Court upon which Congressman 
| Smalls was found guilty. Until this is received the 
| committee will not be able to investigate the sub- 
| ject as required under the resolution referred to it 
| by the House. Should the facts be sustained there 
will be a vacancy in the district represented by Mr. 
Smalls. 

STanLey’s ExprLorations.—The United States 
Minister at Vienna writes that the extraordinary 
achievements of Henry M. Stanley in his explorations 
of Central Africa have excited great interest in 
Austrian scientific circles. 
yeographical Society held in Vienna on the 23d of 
October, the special order of the evening was the 
reading of an elaborate and valuable exposition of 
Stanley’s discoveries by Baron Von Hoffman, the 
distinguished Minister of Finance of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. The eminent speaker attached 
great importance to Stanley's discoveries in their 
relations both to science and to commerce, and 
paid a high tribute to the indomitable energy, 
courage and persistence of the American explorer. 


A Patent INNOVATION.—The American Consul- 
General at Vienna makes the novel suggestion that 
the exportation of Americin wares would be pro- 
moted by so amending the patent laws as to give 
any citizen the privilege to manufacture an article 
which is patented by our laws, and to export the 
s:me to any country where it is not protected, so 
as to entar freely into competition with foreigners 





He says that in this | 


When the | 


At a meeting of the | 
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| in the open markets. Mr. Post's argument is that, 
| under the p esent system, the inventor, having the 
| monopoly of a vast home trade, exacts large 
roya'ties, or demands high profits, greatly in excess 
| of the cost of profitable manufacture ; that he is 
careless of foreign trade, and unable or unwill- 
ing to relinquish any of his large profits in the sale 
of his productions for exportation; and that his ir 
vention is consequently imitated abroad, and sold 
in foreign markets at a less price than in America, 
although, perhaps, costing more to make there 


than here. An illustration of the working of the 
system is shown in the case of the sewing-machine 
trade. 


CENTENNIAL Retics.—The time allowed by Con- 
gress for the admission, free of duty, of foreign 
goods for display at the Centennial Exhibition, ex- 
pired November 10th, and the duties must either 
be paid or the Government will seize the articles 
on which they fall due, There are probably about 


fifty such articles, principally show-cases of little | 


value, many of which were left at the Exhibition 
because they were not worth what it would cost to 
remove them, now remaining in the Main Building. 
These will be sold. The most valuable exhibit 
likely to be seized is the terra cotta pagoda, near 
the western end of the main aisle. It was brought 
here by the Doultons, of London, and when the 
Centennial closed it was presented to the Perma- 
nent Exhibition Company. It probably cost $300, 
and the duty on it is something less than one-third 
of thatsum. The next most valuable foreign ex- 
hibit that can be seized for unpaid duty is that of 
| the ultramarine works of Nuremberg, Germany, 
| bat it is practically valueless. 


THE Ea@yptTian Stave Trape.—The Department 
of State hus received from the Consul-General at 
Cairo a copy of the convention, concluded on 
the 4th of August last, between the Governments 
of Great Britain and Egypt, for the suppression of 
the slave trade within the countries ruled over by 
the Khédive. The powers and privileges granted 
by the Egyptian Government to British cruisers to 
visit, search, detain, etc., suspected Egyptian ves- 
sels, are very full, the “ law’s delay ” in the trial of 
slavers short, and the punishment severe. Wherever 
the word ‘‘slaves”’ occurs in the convention, it is 
immediately qualified by the words “ Africans and 
| Abyssinians,” which qualification, it seems, was 
intended to exclude from the terms of that instrua- 
ment the Circassian and Georgian female slaves, 


dle and higher classes in Egypt and held in the 
harems under the designation of servants and 
wives. Those ‘‘servants,’’ who are only limited 
in number by the desire and wealth of the pur- 
chasers, are as really slaves as any others. 


A DepartTMeNt OF CommMercE.—The bill intro- 
duced by Senator Windom, to establish a Depart- 
ment of Commerce, provides for the creation of a 
new Executive Department, with a Secretary and 
Assistant Secretary, to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent and confirmed by the Senate ; the said depurt- 
ment to be charged with the supervision and care 
of the commercial, agricultural, manufacturing and 
mining interests of the United States, in so far as 
the same are confided to the National Government 
by the Constitution. The bill provides, among 
other details, that this new department shall be 
charged with the execution of all the laws of the 
United States relating to trade and commerce, both 
foreign and domestic ; to customs duties and inter- 
nal revenue taxes, to navigation, lighthouses, 
rivers and harbors, etc.; that it shall collect and 
tabulate statistics relating to the agriculture, com. 
merce, manufactures, and mining of the United 
States; and that its Secretary shall report to the 
President, for the information of Congress, the in- 
formation collected, together with such recommend. 
ations as shall be deemed of importance to the 
public interests. 

Tue Army Biti.—It looks as though Congress 
would probably adjourn without interfering with 
the strength of the army. The House unexpect- 
edly resolved to cut the force down to 20,000, but 
the Senate Committee reported in favor of 25,000. 

On November 16th, the House Committee on Ap- 
| propriations agreed to all the amendments made 
by the Senate to the Army Bill except that fixing 
the numerical strength of the army at 25,000 men. 
This last amendment was non-concurred in by a 
party vote, and the chairman instructed to report 
the Bill back to the House at his discretion. This 
discretion was given the chairman in order to give 
opportunity to induce the Texas delegation to sus- 
tain the committee and vote for a conference. 
These Texas members are now disposed to vote to 
| concur in the amendments made by the Senate 
and it is doubtful if they can be induced to follow a 
majority of the committee in their efforts to limit 
the army to 20,000. When the bill is reported 
back, a vote will be demanded on each of the 
amendments made by the Senate, and the indica- 
tions are that they will be all concurred in and the 
Bill passed finally without the aid of a conference. 


Tue Custer Dereat.—lIn the light of testimony 
which the Sitting Bu!l Commission obtained during 
their recent visit to the Sioux, it looks as though 
much of the blame which has heretofore attached 
to the dead Custer will be transferred to the living 
Reno, whose failure to co-operate with Custer 
caused the latter’s defeat and death. The Herald 
correspondent in the field is quite decided on this 
point. As soon as the facts of the Little Big Horn 
massacre were known, it was seen that the conduct 
| of Major Reno called for explanation. Observa- 
tions were made at the time upon the circumstance 
that this officer, appointed to co-operate in a com- 
bined advance upon the Indian position, did not do 
his whole duty under his orders ; and not ouly that, 
but discontinued his advance altogether on en- 
countering some resistance, permitted himself to be 


very easily whipped and withdrew his force to a | 


| comparatively safe place, and ‘‘saved his men” 
| within sound of the fire that annihilated the force 
| with which he was to co-operate. No official in- 

quiry was made at the time, as our army adminis- 
| tration seems unable to move im such a matter ex- 
| cept at the instance of the inculpated officer, who 
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is supposed to be coucerned for his honor, or upon 
ot those aggrieved. All the aggrieved 
ones were slaughtered in the fight, and the imputa- 
tions as to the of him who had le!t them to 
their fate seemed not to fall upon a sensitive su face. 


charges 


honor 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Domestic. 
Henny L. Prerce received the Citizens’ nomin 
ation for Mayor of Buston 


Tue Goethe Club of New York City cave a re- 
cept on to William ©. Bryant on the 14th.” 


Tue sum of $668,300 was appropriated for t' 


work of the ensuing year by the Methodist Gener 
Missionary Committee. 


Tue immense retail drygoods store of Fiel1, 
, of Chicago, was burned on the 14th, with 


nearly all its contents, 


Dunine the week ending Saturday, November 
17th, the price of gold in New York City averaged 
102%, 1024; and 1024, 

A DINNER was given to William W. Story, the 
sculptor, by the leading citizens of New York, on the 
15th, at the Union League Club. 


Prestpent Hayes appointed Mr. Filley as Post- 
master at St. Louis, and appointed Effingham Lawrence 
Collector of the Port of New Orleans, 


Mr. Farszon, the English novelist,and Joseph 
Jefferson, the favorite actor, were entertained by the 
Lotos Club of New York, on the 10th, 


Mrs. La Bau, in behalf of Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, began proceedings before the Surrogate to have 
Commodore Vanderbilt’s will set aside. 


Tue Reading Savings Bank, the Dime Savings 
Bank and the banking-house of Bushing & Brothers, al) 
of Reading, Pa., suspended payments on the 16th 


L. C. Carpenter, who was arrested in New 
Jersey and extradited to South Carolina, was convicted 
of forgery in raising bills for printing the public laws 


GENERAL SHERMAN, in his annual report, 
placed the military force, available for war, at 20,601 
men, and recommended the liberal support of a strong 
army. , 

Tue Grand Jury of Hudson County, N. J., 
indicted the pool-sellers, who, after being driven from 
New York City, undertook to carry on business in 
Hoboken. 


Roxert L. Case, formerly President of the 
broken Security Life Insurance Company, was tried 


| on a charge of perjury in swearing to false returns and 
who are purchased in Constantinople by the mid- | 





was convicted in New York. 


Great excitement was produced in Chicago on 
the 14th by the discovery that William F. Coolbaugh, 
President of the Union National Bank, and one of the 
most influential citizens, had committe! suicide, 


In a caucus of the Republican members of the 
Senate it was agreed that Democrats ought not to be 
appointed to offices where an enforcement of the Recon 
struction Acts and the Constitutional Amendment is 
necessary. 

Tue House Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads agreed on the 16th to recommend the pissage of a 
Bill providing that all letter-carriers in the free delivery 
service shall be divided into two classes, and that the 
first class shall receive $950 and the second class $800 
per annum, the distinction of class to be made as shall 


| be deemed expedient by the respective postmasters, and 


appointments to the rank of first class only to be made 
by promotions from the second class, 


In the United States Senare Daniel W. Voor- 
hees was sworn in as successor to the late Mr. Morton. 
Mr. Conkling made a personal explanat on, and a Bll 
was introduced for the establishment of a Department 
of Commerce, on Monday, November 12th. The Hovse 
passed the Army Appropriation Bill after being amended 
by striking out the clause restricting recruiting the 
army beyond its strength on November Ist On Tues- 
day the resolution asking the President to report what 
reasons, if any, there were for not compelling the Union 
Pacific Raiiroad and its branches to comply with the 
law was called up, and Mr. Rawlings was made Chairman 
of the Committee on Manufactures in the Senate: while 
in the Hovs« the Deficiency Appropriation Bill was 
passed, ang debate had on the Resumption Repeal Bill. 
The Bill to provide for the Texas Frontier was called up 
on Wednesday in the Senate, and debite on the Re- 
sumption Repeal Bill resumed in the Hovsse. On Thurs- 
day the Senate passed the Naval Deficiency and the 
Army Appropriation Bills, and received a Bll for the 
appointment of a National Tribunal to settle disputed 
questions in relation to Presidential Elections. The 
Hovse continued the discussion on the Resumption 
Repeal B.l!. Pet tions against the remonetization of 
silver were presented in the Senate on Friday, and a 
resolution for the appointment of a Cummiss on to 
inquire into alleged discrepancies in Treasury reports, 
particularly between 1869 and 1871, was called up and 


debated, A Deficiency Bill was reported, but action 
was reached on the Resumption Repeal Bil in the 
Hovss. 


Foreign, 


At an extraordinary Cabinet Council, Prince 
Milan announced that the participation of Servia in the 
war had been determined upon. Another subsidy of 
$400,000 was received from Russia. 


Suteman PasHa was appointed Commander- 
in-chief of the Turkist army in Roumelia. At Erzeroum 
the Turks are confident of holding the city against all 
Russian attacks, Mehemet Ali took up a new position 
near Sophia. 


Tue Montenegrins captured a fort commanding 


| the town of Antivari,with its garrison, guns, ammunition 





and a large quantity of provisions, and advanced upon 
the town itself. A number of block-lhouses vear Seu 
tari were also captured. 


Rvusstan_ reports claimed that the Turkish 
attacks on General Skobelefl’s position near Plevna were 
repulsed ; that they captured Vratza, a town half-way 
between Plevna and Sophia ; and that they had con 
tinued throwing up intrenchments at Deve - Boyun, 
near Erzeroum, without serious molestation 


Ear.ty in the week President MacMahon in 
sisted that his Ministers should retain their portfolios. 
The excitement that ensued in Paris was heightened by 
the Chambers taking action to have ali Government 
interference at the late elections investigated, and the 
appearance of Minister de Fourtou in the Assembly, 
who delivered a defense of the President's policy. On 
Friday, however, at a Cabinet meeting, all the Ministers 
tendered their resignations and re‘used to serve longer. 
The President was compelled to accept the result, an 
immediately held a consultation with his Legislative ad 
herents. Rumors of an alarming character were thick 
in the city, some charging that Mme. MacMahon ruled 
her husband, others that be was under Bonapariist ant 
clerical influence, and, but for fear of Germany aud 
lialy, wou's jong ago have resorted to force; and more 
to the effect (hat civil war was imminent, 
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EGYPT.—LAUNCHING THE CAISSON CONTAINING CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE, AT ALEXANDRIA 
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ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 
THE FRANK LESLIE EXCURSION 
THE PACIFIC. 
THROUGH WEBER CANON. 


TO 


HE highest blufls and the most peculiar and | 


picturesque formations of Echo Cajion are all 
grouped on its northern side. On the south, or left 
hand, as we travel west, the bluffs are low and 
sloping, in places rolling down to the level of the 
plain, and giving us the full sweep of that wonder- 
ful distance bounded only by the sharp, distinct sky- 
line; on the other hand rises the great ragged wall 
with its deep niches and jutting promontories, its 
spires and battlements, and the isolated rocks at its 
base, towering like giant stalagmites and crowded 
together in weird families, It is like the impossible 
land of a child’s fairy tale, a spellbound region, 
wherein every living creature has been stricken 
into stone, and left rooted in grim monumental 
silence for ever. Thére is always more or less a 
suggestion of life in rocks, but these seem sentient 
and half human. The rude cones of the Battlement 


Rocks, hewn out of the warm red sandstone, look | 
like so many cowled monks, leaning together; thie | 
‘* Witches,’”’ perched high up ona ledge in the side ' hand; but the fantastic rock formations 
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ofthe caiion, are thin, fantastic caricatures, dressed | 


in red and gray with bars and belts of yellow—you 


| dows, and let in a flash of sunlight blue. 


can almost see them turning their long, crane-like | 


necks and whispering as you whirl by; and there 
is Monument Rock, a tall, hooded sentinel watch- 
ing between 
measuring two hundred and fifty feet from the apex 
of his conical cap to the sage-brush carpet on 
which he stands. Glancing up along the bluff, we 


Echo and Weber Valley, a giant |! 


catch sight of something stirring. Are the pillars of | 


stone waking up and nodding to us? No, it is only 
a tiny human figure, standing on a ledge of the red 
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GREEN RIVER STATION, SHOWING THE PECULIAR TOWER-LIKE FORMATION OF 


crumbling rock, and there are two or three more 
behind him, and a flicker of fire low down among 
the loose stones, and a puff of blue smoke floating 
away abcve them. ‘‘ That’s a hunter’s camp,” 
says the brakeman, who sits swinging his long legs 
on the railing of the rear platform. ‘That thar 
place looks as if ’twas made a-purpose for ’em, 
don’t it?’ 

They have camped ona broad shelf, as it were, 
which juts out in front of one of the deep crannies 
or niches everywhere perforating these great bluffs. 
This miniature cave may be ten or twelve feet 
deep, and high enongh inside for a man to stand 
upright; and, with a handful of straw spread on the 
stony floor and the camp-fire piled across its mouth 
fed by the crackling, resinous cedars and the dry 
sage-brush, one can fancy no more delicious resting- 
place for a night than this one between the 
walls of Echo Caiion. 

We pass out of Echo very quickly, 
through a narrowing gorge, past a tiny 
Mormon settlement, just across the Weber 
River, whose chief building is its ‘‘ Bishop’s 
Palace,’ a by no means palatial structure 
of brick, and into Weber Cajion. Here, 
as before, we find almost all the striking 
v0ints of the scenery grouped on our right 


disappear, and 

nature, playing 

no more freaks, 

shows only rug- 
- ged lines of 
grandeur. The 
bluffs take the 
form of preci- 
pitous hillsides, 
where a film of 
green drapes 
their rocky ske- 
letons, and 
away up on the 
heights we can 
see the fine 
needle-like 
shafts of the 
pine-trees 
drawn black 
against the sky. 
The rocks that 
push through 
the soil in long 
serrated ledges 
are a dark 
slaty gray —all 
fhe warm rich 
sunset colors of 
Echo Cafion 
have faded out, 
and there is only 
the gray rock, 
the faint, tawny 
green of the sod 
and the deeper 
green of the 
little river that 
goes swirling 
and foaming 
around its boul- 
ders, right at 
the base of the 
bluff. Here and 
there a wall of 
craggy lime- 
stone rises sheer 
against the sky, 
honey combed 
with deep, 
ragged holes, 
that pierce 
through the pro- 
jections of the 
rock Ifke sO many irregularly hewn win- 
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In the niches of that heather-worn bluff, 
to the left,there are hundreds of eagles’ 
nests, high up out of reach of all but 
winged creatures; lower down, the 
swallows build and come and go with 
the seasons, and the great sun-warmed 
rock is a3 full of life as an ant-hill, for all 
its cold dead seeming. 

‘Thousand - Mile Tree’s just ahead,” 
sings out the brakeman. He is a sociably 


EXCURSION TO THE 





PACIFIC—THE 


THE GREEN RIVER BUTTES. 


disposed fellow, who keeps us company on the 


platform and beguiles the time with chat, furnish- 
ing useful information to the female inquisitors who 
attack him ,every five minutes for the same, and 
jumping off at every stopping-place to snatch up 
stones and specimens for them. (The said spe- 
cimens, be it observed, accumulate as stumbling- | 
blocks-along the passages at the end of the car, 
and gradually form stone-quarries under every 
seat until Howells spirits them away under pre- 
tense of ‘‘jes’ layin’ em to one side for the 
ladies.”’ ) 

The train “slows up,” and we stop at the land- | 
mark by the wayside, everybody pouring out en 
masse, as the camera is seen traveling down the 
track in the grasp of our photographer. It is 
nothing very remarkable, only a big cedar by the | 
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roadside, right on thé grassy bank o: che noisy little 
river, and to one of its lower limbs is fastened a 
great signboard, where you may read its name in 
black and white. One thousand miles from Omaha 
and the Missouri—that dividing line of the Conti- 
nent, cutting off ‘‘ the States ” from “ the frontier ”’ 
—one thousand miles from what we call “ civiliza- 
tion’? in the East, and nearly as far from that 
civilization of the West which concentrates at San- 
Francisco. It gives one a vaguely regretful feeling 


| to be distinctly reminded that more than half our 


journey is over—slipped by almost without our 
heeding—and that only forty-eight hours more lie 


| between us and the end of our iron trail! 


But we jump down at the Thousand-Mile Tree, 
pick up stones with the rest of the travelers, and 
duly pose for our pictures with them. In the sud- 
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den silence of the caion, now that the puff and 
snort and rattle of the long train is silent, we can 
hear the foaming ripple of the Weber River singing 
loudly as it runs past between the high blufls; can 
feel the stillness and the loneliness close round us, 
and finally guess at what they were before we came 
and will be in a minu e hence, when we are gone. 
The fat cook seizes this opportunity to drop from 
the platform and dive into his ice-box under the 
car, an object of wild curiosity and interest to halt 
a dozen small boys, who eagerly watch the bring- 
ing forth of an antelope-steak to the light of day. 
We have forgotten that it is nearly dinner-time, bu 

William has probably been thinking of nothing e!se 
all the way through Echo Cajion, and the stern 
necessities of mushroom sauces and meringué pud- 
dings and lobster salads have crowded out of his 
brain such trivial accidents of Nature as bluffs and 
buttes and out-door galleries of rock-sculpture. 

Of we go again, to the deep relief of the brake- 
man, who chates at all our manifold stoppages and 
delays, yet cannot resist the delight of pointing out 
at every hundred yards or so something that ** had 
ought to be photographed ef anything was.’’ He 
has evidently an appreciative eye for scenery along 
the route, and accepts our raptures with the coul- 
ness of one who has a sort of personal proprictor- 
ship therein. He is ‘‘ going to run over to the 
States in the Fall,” he informs us; “ he was raised 
thar, but he ain’t goin’ to stay. you bet! No, sir, 
there ain't elber-room over thar for a man that 
has once lived on the Plains. He couldn’t get a 
long bieath in one of them villages! It’s a queer 
thing,”’ he adds, ‘‘ that al! the women that come 
out yer’ want to stay, and the men are mostly 
ready to run back again. Now, how d’ye account 
for that?’ and he looks up with a grin as one who 
propounds a conundrum. 
least until we can strike an answer by contact with 
some of the feminine intelli_euces inside. 


LOVE’S HOUR. 


AM at peace with thee to day 
Oh world! for but last night I lay 
Close to my tender lover's heart, 


With none to know, or say me bay, 
Or bid us part. 
Close, close, ah, yes, for one sweet hour, 


Here where these low boughs make a bower, 

Grown thick and darksome for our sake - 
Here did we pluck life’s perfect flower 
With full hearts like to break! 


And now—come loss, or anything 
The cruel sad swift years may bring, 
That bour, at least, is bis and mine; 
Our child whose little arms shall cling, 
Whose face shall shine, 
Whose hidden lovely face shall be 
A joy even through Death’s agony. 
Apa VRooMAN LESLIE. 


THE LAST OF THE LATOUCHES. 


By the Author of * ALL In THE Witp Marco Mornina,” 
“Tus Doom or THE ‘ ALBATROBS,’” ‘‘A SECRET 
was gratified. 


OF THE SEA,”’ ete. 
A when the rose-red blossoms of the rhodo 
deudron were glowing and fragrant, the tiny infaut 
that he held in his dying arms was a pale, fragile 
baby-girl, with her mother’s large dark eyes. 
“Heaven has been very good to me,’ Anthony 
Latouche said, in honest, fervent gratefulness. 


CHAPTER XXIII, AND LAST. 
NTHONY LATOUCHPE’S sole earthly hops 


tut we give it up, at} : - 
. <* ¥* ' | may not care for you very particularly, Lizzie.” 
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father to come and see us, but he always put me 
off.” 

“ Did he ?” Ellen said, thinking. 

“Yes,” replied Lizzie, laughing heartily 
know well why. I believe Dick used to flirt with 
this pretty little girl, and he is afraid of making 
me jealous —as if I should be !’’ 

“No, of course not,” Ellen said, uncomfortably 
remembering the night she had seen handsome 
Richard Stirling bending over the pretty blushing 


face at the piano, w hile the fresh girl-voice sang | 


* Huntingtower "’ and “‘ Lizzie Lindsay ” for him. 

‘“‘ T shall go and see them in Ardnamore,” Ellen 
said, presently, ‘and 1 will bring Katsie back with 
me. { am sure she will be delighted with my little 
Dora.” 

“Do bring her back, dear,”’ said Mrs. Stirling, 
heartily, ‘and tell her she must stay a week at 
least with me. 
her; and if she’s married tell ber to bring her hus- 
band, and, if she has a baby, bring it too—do, 
Ellen. 1 often wanted to see that pretty little soft- 
hearted girl. Dick told me she was a most soft- 


hearted, simple, innocent, little thing, that little | 


Katsie 0’ Niall.” 


And not until Ellen and her child were gone | 


north did Mrs, Stirling rather quizzically tell her 
husband how she had asked pretty little Katsie 
O’Niall on a visit, and requested him to look as 


| fascinating as he could, or Miss O'Niall would 








This little one who was born | 


‘- After my misspent life, dying, shattered and | 


worn out while still a young mun, after ruining 
health, strength, time and wealth, heaven gave 
me peace and happiness for the last days of my 
lile—gave me the love of one of the best women 
that was ever created, and let me live to see my 
own little child, my little daughter, the last and 
best earthly gift granted to me.’ ; 

They called her Theodora, as her father wished ; 
and on the day of her baptism she was fatherless 
and her mother a widow. 

Authony had sunk very rapidly for a day or two, 
although no immediate change was realized; he 
had even raised himself on his pillow to look at 


his little girl lying on the bed beside him, smiled | 


on her, and admired her tiny, pale, pretty features 
and the flossy pale curls above her brow. 

‘“‘ She will be a beauty,” he said, fondly—“ the 
last and fairest flower of the old stock. I pray 
heaven she may be as good and pure as she will be 
lovely.” 

Then, after a while, in the hush of the Summer 
evening, he said he felt tired, and as if he could go 
to sleep; that very pleasant was that sunset light 
over the distant hill-tops which he saw from the 
window, the scent of the mignonette and the roses ; 
that he felt very comfortable and happy; that he 
had no pain ; that if his ‘dear old woman” would 
take his head on her bosom and put her arms 
around him, as she had often done, he was sure he 
could sleep well. 

* Darling old woman—heaven bless ler!’’ he 
said, looking up into the loving face that bent 
ubove his, his blue eyes bright and radiant with a 
strange light of peace. And in the fond arms of 
her who had loved him so well, with his head on 
her bosom and her wifely kisses on his lips, 
Anthony Latouche fell asleep with a long sigh of 
rest, wherein his “ life's fittul fever” grew calm 
lor evermore. 

* * « * 


* - 


‘Their pleasant home, which had grown gay and | 


noisy with children’s voices -- the Stirlings’ home-— 
tor Lizzie’s third son was born just as his father 
succeeded to the baronetcy, and unexpectedly a 
a small funded property as well—was almost 
wearisome sometimes to Anthony Latouche’s gentle 
young widow and her meek, fragilelittle child, who 
clung too close to her mother’s arms to find play- 
mates in the strong, romping, loud-voiced young- 
sters who made Derrymore Castle re-echo their 
mirth or sorrows from morning til night. 

‘*T think 1 should like to have little Katsie 
0’ Niall to stay with me for a while,” she said to 
her sister-in-law. “1 am sure you would like ber, 
Lizzie; but I suppose she and r Tom, who 
was so much in love with her, were married long 
ago. I have never heard from her since just after 
1 was married.” 

“She was very pretty, Dick told me,” Lizzie 
replied. “ I often wanted him to ask her and her 





say the cares of married life were spoiling him. 
“ Do you think she will come ?” Richard Stirling 
asked, laughing rather awkwardly. ‘ Miss O’ Niall 


“Do you suppose she remembers you all this 
time, you conceited creature ?” Lizzie said, laugh- 
ing. ‘Perhaps you stole her heart away, you bad 
boy, married h=-helor, making yourself so agree- 
able to pretty blue-eyed, brown-haired Katsies, 
and your lawtul wife and baby looking for you!” 

“7 wish my lawful wife and baby had found me 
then,” Richard Stirling said, rather enigmatically. 

* 


* <7 


. * * 


“ How bright and cheerful this pleasant old 


house does look!” Ellen thought, as she, having 4 


left her baby and servant at the hotel, walked over 
to the large, substantial-looking house on thie 
Parade, with its many windows glistening brightly 
in the sun, its white curtains and scarlet flowers 
ind birdeages, glistening brass knocker, and newly 
painted hall-door and white railings, making a 
pleasant picture in gayest tints with the surround- 
ings of the sombre old trees in the Cathedral Close 
and the wide, gray street in front to set it off. 

“It looks brighter and fresher than it used to 
look,’’ she mused, as she knocked, ‘1 wonder if 
pretty untidy little Katsie has married and become 
a model housekeeper ?” 

“Does Mr. O'Niall 
the trim maidservant. 

“ No'm,’’ the damsel replied, primly and coldly, 
being one of the “ well-trained,’’ automaton class 
of domestics, 

“Does he not?” Ellen said, stepping back in 
surprise after she smilingly prepared to cross the 
threshold. ‘But Miss O'Niall—-I mean where 
does he live f” 

“T don’t really know’m,” the servant replied, 
more primly and coldly, pushing the door a little. 

** Does your mistress know? lease ask,” Fl- 
len said, feeling a little bewildered. 

The girl tossed her cap-ribbons slightly, and 


| walked back to the turther end of the hail, glane- 
But as she did | 


ing at Ellen rather suspiciously, 
so, a tall, thin, youngish lady entered the hall from 
the drawing-room. 


“A Jady wants to know where Mr. O’Niall | 


lives'm,” the prim servant said, in a rather com- 
plaining tone. 
The lady glanced coldly at Ellen from head to 


foot, but, having perceived that her mantle was | 


well cut and that the crape of her widow’s vail was 
rich and new, she smiled frigidly. 

“Mr. O’Niall 
rooms in Mrs. Kelly's house—near his warehouse,”’ 
she said. ‘ Did you wish to see him ?” 

‘Yes; I have come a long distance to see him 
and his daughter. They used to live here two 
years ago,” Ellen explained; ‘“ but you say Mr. 
O’Niall lives at Mrs. Kelly’s °” 

‘I believe so,’’ the young lady said, stiffly, “I 
do not know anything of them—we do not know 
them; but I have heard papa say Her 
father was a new rector, and the young lady, hay- 
ing an aristocratic mamma,a third cousin to an 
earl, was not anxious to improve an acquaintance 
with a wool-merchant’s family. 

Ellen thanked her and hurried off to the further 
end of the little town. 

“ Katsie is married, then, I suppose,’’ she said 
to herself ; “‘ but I wonder her father is not living 
with her. Perhaps he will do so, and is waiting 
to get a large house, or something of that kind — 
that pretty viila, River View, that Doctor Rane 
told me he should like for his house. Yes, thatis 
it; ’ and the lonely widow sighed beneath her 





heavy mourning-vail to think of the glad young | 


lives that were beginning the battle of life to- 
gether— Katsie, who had never known sorrow— 
Katsie, who had been guarded and sheltered and 
nursed in Jove and indulgence, only to leave her 
father’s arms for those of a fond, kind husband ; 
while she, who had known but one joy in life, had 
been bereft of it as soon as she bad known it. 

She was ascending the steps of Mrs. Kelly's 
house when she came face to face with Doctor 
Rane. 

“Oh, how are you—how are you?” she said, 

ladly. ‘‘ Don’t you remember me, Doctor Rane ? 

was Ellen Bruce—I am Ellen Latouche now, 
and—a widow.” 

‘“* My dear Mrs. Latouche !’’ he responded, hear- 
tily and kindly, grasping her hand ; and then, as 


he looked pityingly at her mourning garments, she | 


saw that he, too, wore deep and recent mourning. 

‘* How are Mr, O' Niall and his daughter ?’ she 
asked. ‘*Or is she Miss O’Niall still? Pretty 
Katsie, I am prepared to hear-——” 

** You are not prepared to hear the truth, I can 
see, Mrs. Latouche,” the young surgeon said, his 
kindly face growing sud and stern. “ Katsie 
O’ Niall died and was buried four months ago.” 

“Dead! Katsie dead? How? Of what?” 

“Of decline,” Doctor Rane said, briefly—“ a 
form of cousumption, at least. You did not know 


“Ty | 


Tell her Dick and I both expect 


live here?” she asked of | 


lives, I believe, in a suite of | 


ISTRATED NEWSPAPER 


when 


she was ill from that day you last saw her 
she went to the conce rt. You remember °”’ 

“Yes, I reme mber.”’ 

‘She was ill from then,” he 
rapidly. ‘ She was ill after that day, 
} caught a cold, and so on. Her mother 
cate. She would suffer from any severe shock—I 
always said so. Yes, she is dead, Mrs. Latouche, 
and her father is left alone, broken-hearted.” 
| Ellen remained stunned and shocked beyond 
words, and through her brain seemed to rise the 
| warbling refrain of the old ballad 


sai 1, spe iking 


and then | 
was deli- 


** Had 
Ye'd 


I kenned o° your fausse | 
ne’er ha’ won mine, laddie 


At Doctor Rane’s request she visited the poor, 
lonely old merchant in his office ; and, after a few 
minutes spent in hearing and asking questions, 
the broken-hearted, simple-minded man poured 
out with his own tears the story of his little 
daughter’s sorrows. 

“She broke her heart, my Katsie did!’ he 
sobbed. ‘ My precious little girl, she broke her 
heart and wouldn't tell. She never told me for 
many aday. He broke her heart —James Stew- 
art —Richard Stirling, as I was told his real name 
was. Yes, I was kind to him—lI liked him. | 
pitied him in Australia—a g¢ ntlemanly, handsome 
lad, well-born, well-educated, with nothing to do, 
earning a crust in a tallow-and-hide warehouse. 
He told me he was sick of his life, and would 
have shot himself if I hadn’t met him. Yes, I 
pitied him and liked him and Lrought him home, 
and he never told me he was married. I saw no | 
danger, aud my poor little lamb liked and admired | 
| him and cared too much for him, Miss Bruce--]I 
beg your pardon 











and it killed her when he went | 
away so suddenly with his wife. I heard she was 
a very pretty woman, and very good and fond of | 
him, He should have thought of her more, and | 
not broken my poor little daughter's tender heart,”’ | 
“And Richard Stirling was eruel and false to | 
| both the women who loved him too well,’ Ellen | 
| thought, passionately, although she forbore to | 
speak. ‘* My Anthony, my darling, with all your 
faults, you never broke a woman’s heart nor 
| Wronged a woman's faithtul love. With all your 
faults, my beloved, there were in your inmost na- 
ture, and revealed often enough to any who chose | 
| to look for them, the sterling graces of a man’s | 
character—an honest reverence for true religion, | 
an honest, proud adherence to truth, and an hon- | 
est chivalry for a woman’s name and fame and | 


peace of heart—as truly, my own love, as that you | 
were Tue Last or tHE LaroucuEs,” 


| CONTESTING COMMODORE VANDER 
| BILT’S WILL. 
iy Surrogate’s Chambers, in the new Court | 
House, New York City, were crowded day after 
day last week, when the family contest over the 
will of the late Commodore Vanderbilt was formally 
brought before Surrogate Calvin. The snit to set 
aside the will was iustiiuted by Mrs. Mary A. La 
Bau, a daughter of the Commodore, in behalt of 
| her brother Cornelius, 
On Monday Nov. 12th, both sides announced thei: 
| readiness to proceed, There were present as 
counsel ex-Attorney-Gencral Black, Congressman | 
Lord, and Henry Clinton; and as witnesses, Daniel 
Bb. Allen, a son-in-law of the testator; Cornelius and 
Jacob Vanderbilt; Edwin DD. Worcester; and Dr. 
Jared Linsly. 
| Mr, Lord opened the case for the contestant with 
| a lengthy speeci:, in which he narrated the alleged 
| domestic life of the deceased railroad king, charg- 
jing the existence of delusions which operated 
| prejudicially to designated members of his family, 
and outlining what he termed a conspiracy on the 
| 
| 





part of William H. Vanderbilt to secure for himself 
the lion’s share of the estate, and to cut off, par- 
ticularly, his brother Cornelius. 

The first witness was Daniel B. Allen, who 
testified to the Commodore’s treatment of his first 
wife end their children, dwelling with emphasis 
upon the relations between William H. and his 
father, and conversations with the father on the 
subject of lis property and various wills. Mr. 
Allen’s examination was resumed on Tuesday 
morning, and at its close Dr. Jared Linsly, Com- 
modore Vanderbilt’s family physician trom 1832 
until his death, took the stand. From him counsel 
elicited a recital of the physical history of the 
deceased, from which it appeared that the veteran 
had suffered since 1852‘ all the ills that flesh is 
heir to.” Conversations between the deceased 
and William H_, while the former was on his death- 
bed, concerning the estate and will were reported. 
About the first of July, 1876, one evening William 
H. Vanderbilt came into the room in which the 
Commodore was ill, and stood at the foot of his 
bed, and the Commodore began talking to him. 
Dr. Linsly got up to go out of the room, as he 
usually did when the Commodore began to talk 
on busiuess with any one, but he told him (Dr. 
Linsly) to sit down. ‘Then the Commodore 
said to William H.: * Billy, after [am dead you 
will find a great responsibility attached to you, 
You will find a will to direct you, with several 
pieces of paper attached to it; and I charge you to 
carry out faithtully, as 1 have directed in that will, 
and the papers attached to it,” or ‘* to be attached 
to it!” Dr. Linsly heard him say many times: 
’ Billy, you have a great responsibility resting 
upon you, and [ charge you to carry it out as I have 
directed!’ WiJiam usually assented, but not in 
words; he usually nodded his head. Dr. Linsly 
also testified to having heard the deceased give 
orders that Cornelius Vanderbilt should leave the 
huuse and not be permitted to enter it again while 
he (the father) was living or after his death. 

Dr. Thomas E. Saiterthwaite, one of the surgeons 
who examined the dead body of the Commodore, 
testified as to the condition of the internal organs, 
after which the Court adjourned until Friday | 
morning. 

When Dr. Satterthwaite resumed his testimony 
and Dr. Lewis L. Stimpson detailed his examina- 
tion of the various portions of the body after death, 
an adjournment was then taken until December 4th. 








KING DAVID PHARAOH, THE LAST OF 
THE MONTAUK CHIEFS. 

WAY down at the eastern extremity of Long 

fA. Island, one hundred and twenty miles from 


Montauk. It is chiefly occupied now as a graz- 
ing field, upon the grassy slopes of which about 


| interval are buried in oblivion. 


| alias ‘* Buck,” 





| 
pe York City, lies the beautiful peninsula of 


tweity-five hundred head of Lorses, cattle aud 
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sheep, find excellent pasture. The surface of the 
land is beautilully undulating, with here and there 
& patch of tiuber-g owth, and now and then a 
charming sheet of .resh water, to diversify the 
landscape und invite the wanderer to the cvol re 


treats Which they afford. This peninsula was once 
the home of that powertul and famous tribe of In- 
dians, the Montanketts. They and their descend- 
ants have cont.nued to cccupy some portions of it 
down to the present time; and though the ludians 
at an early period conveyed the land *' in fee’ to 
the white settlers of Easthampton, they reserved 
certain rights and privileges which secured to 
them a residence and the means of subsistence, 
these rights and privileges they continue to enjoy. 

On the further end of the peniusula, near the 
Point, and within sigit of the turbulent waves of 
old ocean, which are ever pounding away at th: 
rocks just beyond the end of the land, is the lim: 
of the feeble remnant of that once noble tribe. 
Let our readers accompany us as we go to inter- 
view the present head of this faded remnant. On 
the way we naturally recall to mind the accounta 
which history and tradition have handed down, ot 
that great-hearted and liberal chief of the Mon- 
tauketts, Wyandanch, who, at the time of the 
settlement by the whites, held the sceptre over 
all the Island tribes, and whose name has been 
preserved with respect and reverence for more 
than two hundred years. We wonder if we shall 


see in the present chief any of those marks— 
the crect frame, the noble bearing, the gaudy trap- 
pings, the long, flowing hair, or the dark and 


piercing eye —which our imagination has attached 
to the former chief. 

Making our way toward the home of the ‘ King,” 
we approach a small frame building, in size about 
sixteen by twenty feet on the ground, and two 
stories high, bearing npon the outside some slight 
evidence of having once been painted, It con- 


| tains five small, partly finished rooms, the floors of 


the furniture 
g the h 


presence 


which are mostly uncarpeted, and 

scanty and somewhat shabby. En er 
we find ourselves in the immediate 
‘* His Highness,’ King David Pharaoh, the present 
chiet of the Montauks. A man of medium trae, 
apparently forty-live years of age, and measuring 


Use, 
ol 


|} about five feet three inches from crown to heel, 


lies stretched upon the bed in a position of luxar- 
ious indulence; partly clad with clothes of very 
ordinary quality, soiled and worn at that, with a 
dirty clay pipe in his mouth, and his duil eyes 
bloodshot and red from the use of too much ** fire- 
water,”’ before us lounges the potentate who wields 
the sceptre of Montauk. We behold in him none 
of the anticipated traces of royal blood. Alas toc 
the glory of the chieftain’s office! It tasdeparted, 
and can only be remembered as a thing of the past. 

It might be inte:esting to follow the succession 
of chiefs down from the former to the latter, but 


| the tates have decreed that the two should not be 


connected by a line in history, and so the names of 
those heroes whose reigns have filled the long 
We have been able 
to find the names of those who have succeeded 
each other since 1830, as follows: George Pharaoh, 
Charles Cuffee, David Hannibar, Samuel Pharaoh, 
Sylvester Pharaoh, Elisha P.varaoh, 
and the present David Pharaoh. The offive of Cuiet 
or King has not always been hereditary, but rather, 
in later years at any rate, elective. Those elections 
are said to have been frequently as abundant in 
fraudulent voting, proportionately, as the elections 
in New York City ever have been, and sometimes 
bulldozing has been practiced as successlully as it 
ever was in the Southern States. 

King David Pharaoh, whose record, by-the-way, 
is not altogether free trom the charge ot forcing tie 
election, has held his position since 1870. He has 
two or three assoviates whoin he ca.is ls counsel 
but he presides over no councils of war, as did 
his predecessors of two centuries or more, nor 
does he hold any festive jubilee or anniversary 
celebration in respect to or re.sembrance of any 
custom or event which tradition has preserved 


ors, 


from the past. His time is mostly spent in in- 
dolence. He plants a small patch of ground with 


corn, vats, potatues and wheat, but negligent tilth 
returns him scanty crops. He, however, manages to 
keep a horse or two, and as many cows and swine, 
but his animals frequently die prematurely for the 
want of proper care and food. He has a wile, 
Maria by uame, a native of the tribe, to whom he 
has been married about fifteen years. They have 
four children—three boys and one girl—ranging in 
their ages from five to thirteen years. 

The tribe of Montauks now occupying their re- 
servation numbers only three mate heads of families, 
two wives and nine children. So we see the sub- 
jects of Pharaoh of the Montauksare not as numer- 
ous as were those of his namesake of Kgyptiin 
fame. Besides the resident members of the tribe, 
there are two others living in the village of EKast- 
hampton—one a young man, son of a former queen ; 
and the other an older man, George Pharaoh, said 
to be the only pure- blooded Montauk now living. 
The resident Indians occupy what is called the 
‘Indian Fields,” on the northeastern part of the 
penisula. This particular spot has been occupied 
as the residence of the tribe nearly one hundred an | 
seventy-five years. They are geverally ignorant 
and indolent, and not at ali disposed to improve 
the privileges which they possess. ‘They hire out 
to the proprietors of Montauk and to individual 
farmers the claims which they have upon the lands, 
and from this they derive a small revenue upon 
which, together with what little work they do, they 
manage to live, There is, however, one honorable 
exception in the person of cne their number who is 
industrious and well-to-do. But the numbers of the 
tribe are on the decline, and the time is probably 
not far distant when the last vestige of them will 
disappear from the romantic haunts of their fathers. 


An Incredulous Jehu. 

Tue Duke of Connaught, during his recent visit to 
Dublin, became particularly partial to the outside 
cars indigenous across St. George's Channel, and 
frequently took an opportunity of being driven in 
them. The other day, in pursuance of this fancy, 
his Royal Highness called a car, and, ordering the 
driver to take him to Portobello Barracks, genially 
fell into conversation with him. The Jehu was 
quite unconscious of the identity of his fare, and, 
taking him for an Englisliman newly arrived, com- 
mented at great length on the fact that his car had 
once accommodated Karl Spencer during that noble 
man’s Viceroyship. ‘ Bedad,’’ said I’at, ‘an’ yer 
‘onner aut to feel ‘onnered at sitting on the same 
sate. His excillincy is such a foine gintleman in- 
tirely.””’ The Duke expressed himself much grati- 
fied at the happy coincidence, and Pat went on to 
confide to him that but one drop was wanting to 
make his cup of pride and happiness run over, and 
that was to have the crowni'g honour ot being 
hired by ‘“ Prince Arthur Patick, a devilish foine 
young fellow, they say, sor. By the powers, it's 
meself would drive him in foiue style. Maybe [ 
wouldn’t make the shtones rattle and give his High- 
ness an illigant taste of arale Dublindhrive.”” The 
Duke said nothing at the moment, but at the end 
ol his journey, giving the u.au an estra douceus’, he 
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demurely observed, ‘‘ Well, you’ve had your wish ; 
Iam the Duke of Connaught.’ Pat put the money 
n his pocket; an amazingly knowing expression 
stole over his face; and, as his fare turned to go, 
he put one finger to his nose and answered: * The 
Duke of Connaught, indeed! Why dont ye say 
you're the Prince of Wales? Arrah, get along wid 
ve; I get up too early in the morning to be codded 
by an English gossoon.’ 


How California Raisins are Made. 


THE grapes are brought by the Sacramento Valley 
Railroad cars alongside the establishment and are 
taken to the first floor, where they are assorted 
and dipped in a composition of chemicals, which 
cuts the tough pellicle of the skin by which evapo 
ation is more easily effected; they are put in the 
driers where a heat is kept up from one hundred 
and forty to one hundred and sixty degrees, and in 
the manner before described are taken out at the 
top, where they are put for a short time in a steam 
box, which makes the stems flexible, and enables 
them to be packed in layers without breaking the 
bunches; they are then pack din six and a quarter, 
twelve and a half, and twenty-five pound boxes 
nailed up and sent to the storeliouse. 
raisins are packed up in paper boxes made ex- 
pre-sly for that purpose. 


The loose 


Over-work and Over-worry 

Tue fashionable indisposition at the present time 
is over-work; and the patient who hears from the 
doctor that it is the stomach, and not the brain, 
which is over-taxed, is very apt to feel that he has 
received something very like a personal insult. If 
matters go on at this rate it will soon be ignored 
that we have such things as bodies. An influenza, 
a general malaise manifestly traceable to want of 
proper exerci e, the lassitude that follows excess of 
pleasure or excitement, is interpreted asa monition 
on the part of nature that the mind must be allowed 
some pause-in its heroic operations. Habitual vio- 
lation of the laws of health is visited with its inev- 
itable penalty; the seeds of a fatal mala ly, long 
since sown, yield their harvest, and there is a pre- 
mature death. The verdict of society and the 
press is death by over-work. The deceased is 

omplimented on having died in harness; 
an understood thing that it was the continuous 
pressure of the harness which killed him. As a 
inatter of fact, what is called over-work, but what 
ls really hard, leads to length of days rather than 
to an early grave. The chief instances of longevity 


recent y witnessed have been those of a career 
passed in close and unremitting toil. Lord St. 
Leonards, Lord Brougham and Lord Palmerston 


woull have a place in any modern treatise De 
Sevecinle, So would Earl Russell, and so in ali 
like.ihood will the most severe, varied, and inces- 
worker of this generation, Mr. Gladstone. 
Mr. ‘Thomas Carlyle is not a young man; Lord 
Lytton did not die a young man. If auy one is in- 
clined to think that the-e are exceptional instances, 
let him mentally run over a list of the hard st 
workers whom he knows, in State or Church, in 
law, letters, medicine, or urts, and ask himself 
whether there is any reason to believe that inde- 
tatigable industry is a premium on untimely disso- 
lution. That hard work is purely a relative term 
is true. Even_Milo could not have accomplished 
the labors of Hercules. 


Sant 


Pilgrimage to Arabia. 

Tue British Consul at Jeddah gives, in a recent 
report, an account of the pilgrimage through that 
port to Mecca and Medina at this season of the 
year. In 1876 the piigrims began to arrive in the 
middle of August, and the last arrival was on the 
shortest day. The number reached 38,779, showing 
an increase of 1,000 Malays, 1,700 North Africans, 
2,200 Egyptians, and 1,400 Arabs from the Red Sea 
littoral, but a decrease of 1,500 Indians and 1,700 
from Persia and the Persian Gulf. The assemblage 
on the ‘* Kid el Akbar,” or closing feast of Mana 
was computed at over 200,000. This enormous 
concourse dispersed without engendering any epi- 
demic, though among pilgrims who embarked at 
Jeddah smallpox was prevalent. The Jarad, a 
small steamer under the Ottoman flag, owned by 
the Jemada of Shelu, on the voyage from Jeddah to 
the Persian Gulf with pilgrims, was totally lost off 
Leet in January, and, out of some four hundred 
persons on board, only eight or ten were saved. 


Rapidity of a Pigeon’s Flight. 

AvcorvinG to the London newspapers, there was 
lately an amusing experiment to test the flight of 
carrier-pigeons against the speed ofarailway train. 
The following is the account given of this curious 
race, which took place on the 13th of July: ‘ The 
race was from Dover to London between the con- 
tinental mail expiess train and a carrier-pigeon 
conveying a document of an urgent nature from tle 
French police. ‘lhe pigeon was of the best breed 
of homing pigeons, known as “* Belgian voyageurs.”’ 
The bird was tossed through a railway carriage win- 
dow by a French official as the train moved from 
the Admiralty Pier, the wind being west and the 
atmosphere hazy, but with the sun shining. For 
upwards of a minute the carrier-pigeon circled 
round to an altitude of about alfa mile, and then 
sailed away towards London. By this time the 
train, which carried the European mails, and was 
timed not to stop between Dover and Cannon Street, 
had got up to full speed, and was proceeding at 
the rate of sixty miles an hour towards London. 
The odds at starting seemed against the bird; and 
the railway officials predicted that the little mes- 
senger would be beaten in the race. The pigeon, 
however, as soon as it ascertained its bearings, 
took the nearest homeward route in a direction mid- 
way between Maidstone and Sittingbourne, the dis- 
tance ‘as the crow flies’ between Dover and 
London being seventy miles, aud by rail seventy-six 
and «a half miles. When the continental mail ex- 
press came intu Cannon Street station, the bird had 
been home twenty minutes, having beaten Her 
Majesty’s royal mail by atime allowance represent- 
ing eighteen miles,” 


Europe Growing Colder. 

A SwEpisu paper publistes an interesting article 
uuder the headiug, ‘Why is the Climate of Europe 
Growing Colder ?”’ The article states that in the 
Bay of Komenck, near Koma, in Greenland, fossil 
and very characteristic remains of palm and o‘her 
trees have been discovered tate'y, which teud to 
show that in there p ris formerly « tich vegetation 
must have existed. But the ice period of geologists 
arrived, and, as a consequence of the decreasing 
temperature, this fine vegetation was covered with 
ice and snow. 
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which moved in a southerly direction, as can be | series, and the three remaining hours are governed 


proved by geological data, that is, the discovery of 
fossil plants of certain species, seems to be going on 
in our days also. During the last few years the ice 
has increased far towards the South; thus between 
Greenland and the Arctic Sea colossal masses of ice 
have accumulated. On European coasts navigators 
now frequently find ice in latitudes where it never 
existed before during the Summer months, and the 
cold reigning upon the Scandinavian peninsula this 
Summer results from the masses of ice which are 
floating in the region where the Gulf Stream bends 
towards our coasts. This is a repetition of the ob- 
servations made in the Summer of 1865. The unac 
customed vicinity of these masses of ice hus rendered 
the climate of Iceland so cold that corn no longet 
ripens there, and the Icelanders, in fear of a coming 
famine and icy climate, begin to found a new home 
in North America. 


A Callous Joker. 


A Lonvon correspondent describes a dispute he 
vitnessed in an English railway carriage between an 
Irish gentleman and a clergyman on the atrocities 
The fun grew fast and furious ; 


|} among the 


| Brahmins ; 


the Irishinan was working himself up to a pitch of | 


fever heat, when suddenly, to the horror of every- 
body, while emphasizing some statement, he 


| Whipped a formidable looking knife out of his pocket 





hut it is | 





Tis siuking iu the temperature, | Saturday. 


brandished it about wildly for a seoond and then 
stuck it into the very thick of the thigh of his right 
leg. It must have gonc in at least an inch, and there 
it stood vibrating, he sitting perfectly still, calmly 
looking at it. Everybody was afraid to move lest 
the blade should be transferred from the gentle- 
man’s own flesh to our bodies. ‘he parson was the 
first to venture a word of expostulation. 

‘* Goodness gracious, sir,’”’ said he, ‘* for heaven’s 
sake, take it out at once, sir; think what a mess the 
carriage will be in; besides, you will seriously injure 
yourself !”’ 

‘* Not a bit of it,”’ mildly replied the son of Erin, 
all his excitement having apparently subsided ; ‘I 
positively like it. It doesn’t hurt me—I have ac- 
cu-tomed my muscles to it. I assure you I don’t 
feel it the least.’ 

**Accustomed your muscles to it!’ exclaimed 
the parson; “impossible! Do take it out and 
oblige me; it makes me shudder to see you.” ° 


“Well, of course, if it pains you at all to see it [ | 
will oblige you; but, as 1 tell you, the effect is rather | 


pleasing than otherwise, so far as I am concerned,” | 


said the stranger; and, having pulled it out with an 
apparent effort, he caretully wiped the instrument 
with his handkerchief, shut it up and put it into his 
pocket, to our great relief. 

* Do you often do such a silly thing as that?” in- 
quired the reverend gentleman. 

“Oh, yes, frequently,’’ was the reply. 

** Have you ever tried it on your arm?”? 

* No, never on my arm; the muscles aren't ac- 
customed to it!”’ 

* Really !’’—and the eccentric individual got out 
at the next station. We called the guard. 

‘‘Ts that man mad?" we asked. ‘ He has just 
horrified us by running a large knife aninch anla 
half into his leg.”’ 

“Mux? no, he ain’t mad,’ 
‘* It's a very old game of hi, that. 


m9 


leg, and likes to frighten people! 


' 


He has a cork 


Lightning Marks. 

Tue leaf-like figures which are so frequently 
found upon the bodies of men and animals struck 
by lightning are sometimes believed to be impres- 
sions of the foliage near the spot where the acci- 
dent has occurred, made by the lightning in some 
manner analogous to the process of photography. 
These figures, however, are not derived from trees 
at all, but represent the tiery hand of lightning 
itself, the trank being traced by the main discharge, 
while the spray-like branches proceed from the 
electric feelers first cast out, as it were, to find the 
line of least resistance. The sensation of cobwebs 
being drawn over the face, which has sometimes 
been felt by sailors just before their ships have 
been struck by lightning, is to be attributed to 
these sprays of electricity preceding the main dis- 
charge. 


The Benefit of Laughter. 


THERE is not the remotest corner or little inlet of 


the minute blood-vessels of the human body that | 
* ;} on to the last. 


does not feel some wavelet from the convulsion 
occasioned by good, hearty laughter. The life 
principle, or the central man, is shaken to the inner- 
most depths, sending new tides of life and strength 
to the surface, thus materially tending to insure 
good health to the persons who indulge therein. 
The blood moves more rapidly and conveys a dif- 
ferent impression to all the organs of the body, as it 
visits them on that particular mystic journey when 
the man is laughing, from what it does at other 
times. For this reaxon every good, hearty laugh in 
which a person indulges tends to lengthen his life, 
conveying, as it does, new and d.stinct stimulus to 
the vital forces. Doubtless the time will come when 
physicians, conceding more importance than they 
now do to the influence of the mind upon the vital 
forces of the body, will make up their prescriptions 
more with reference to the mind and less to drugs 
for them; and will, in so dving, find the best and 
most eflective method of producing the required 
effect upon the patient. 


Astrological Significance of the Days of the 
Week, 


THERE is one feature of hoary astrology which is 
probably almost as ancient as any portion of the 
science, yet which remains, even to the present 
day, and will probably remain for many years to 
come. I refer to the influence which the planets 
were supposed to exert on the successive hours of 
every day—a beliel from which the division of time 
into weeks of seven days each unquestionably had 
its origin—though we may concede that the sub- 
division of the lunar month into four equal parts 
was also considered in selecting this convenient 
measure of time. Every hour had its planet; and, 
dividing twenty-four by seven, we get three and 
tiree over; whence, each day containing twenty- 
four hours, 1t follows that in each day the complete 
series of seven planets was run through three 
times, and three planets of the next series were 
used. Now the order of the planets was that of 
their di-tances as indicated above. Saturn came 
fir-t, then Jupiter, Mars, the sun, Venus, Mercury 
ang the Moon. Begining with Saturn, as ruling 
the first hour of Saturn’s day (Saturday), we get 
through tie abu.e series three times, and have tor 
the last three hours of the day Saturn, Jupiter and 
Mars. Thus the next hour, the first hour of the 
the next day. belongs to the Sun--Sunday follows 
We again rua thice times through the 


ob erved the official. | 








by the Sun, Venus and Mercury—giving the Moon 
as the first planet for the nextday. Monday thus 
follows Sunday. The last three hours of Monday 
are ruled by the Moon, Saturn and Jupiter, leaving 
Mars to govern the next day—Martis dies, Mardi, 
Tuesday, or Tuisco’s day. Proceeding in the same 
way, we get Mercury for the next day, Mercurii 
dies, Mercredi, Wednesday, or Woden’s Day; 
Jupiter for the next day, Jovis dies, Jeudi, Thurs 
day, or Thor's Day; Venus for the next day, Ve- 
neris dies, Vendredi, Friday, or Freya’s day; and 
so we come to Saturday again. The period of 
seven days, which had its origin in and derived 
its nomenclature from astrological ideas, shows 
by its wide prevalence how widely astrological 
superstitions were once spread among the nations. 
The usage is found over all the East; it existed 
Arabians, Assyriaus and Egyptians. 
week is found in India, among the 
it has there also it< days marked by the 
names of the heavenly bodies; and it las been 
ascertained that the same day has, in that country, 
the name corresponding with its designation in 
uvther nations. * * * The period has gone on with- 
out interruption or irregularity from the earliest re 
corded times to our own days, traversing the extent 
of ages, and the revolutions of empires; the names 
of ancient deities, which were associated with the 
stars, were replaced by those of the objects of the 
worship of our Teutonic ancestors, according to 
their views of the correspondence of the two 
mythologies; and the Quakers, in rejecting these 
names oi days, have cast aside the most ancient 
existing rule of astrological! as well as idolatrous 
superstition.” 


The same 
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The Transportation of Cleopatra’s Needle 
from Egypt to Europe. 

Of the two obelisks known as Cleopatra’s Needles one 
is still standing, while the other has lain, half covered 
with sand, for more than twelve centuries. It is the 
latter which was presented to England by Mehemet 
Ali, the Viceroy of Egypt. For many years the English 
showed but little disposition to take possession of the 
gift, and it was not until Mr. Dixon, the engineer, made 
proposals for its transportation that any steps to secure 
it were taken’ The removal of the obelisk of Luxor 
from Egypt to France has long since been successfully 
accomplished, although the latter is far heavier and 
stood on the banks of the Nile. The plan employed by 
Mr. Dixon consisted in rendering it sufficiently buoyant 
to float on the water, and thus cnable him to tow it 
across the ocean. With this object an iron cylinder 
was constructed and placed around the monolith In 
our illustrations may be seen an exterior view of this 
evlinder, and also the manner in which the obelisk was 
secured within it It was afterwards rolled dowu to 
the water, and made fast to the steamer O/ga. On the 
14th of October a violent storm arose, aud the Olga was 
obliged to abandon the monolith near Cape Finisterre, 


on the coast of Span 
by the English steamer Fitz Morris, and brought in 
safety to England. But now the question of salvage 
arises, and if this is deducted from the amount paid to 
Mr. Dixon it would seem that his contract will prove 
anything but a profitable oue. 

The Grivitcha Fight, 

At three o’clock p. m. on September 30th a fierce fire 
and loud hurrabs along the whole Russian line an- 
nounced that the attack on Plevna had commenced. A 
heavy fez covered the heights, and to this was added 
the smoke from the batteries, almost completely vailing 
the scene from sight. On the heights surrounding Gri- 
vitcha the Russians had succeeded in mounting their 
batteries, and a fierce fire was directed towards the re- 
doubt commanding the village. To this the Turks re- 
plied with the greatest energy. About five o'clock 
General Skobeleff succeeded in seizing a second redoubt 
on the left of the little lunette he had captured in the 
morning. In this attack the regiments of Islansky and 
Rebelsky were at first driven back; but Skobeleff placed 
himself at the head of Islansky’s regiment, which led 
the column, and cried: ‘* Soldiers! the regiment is re- 
treating ! follow me!’? At these words the men rushed 
forward as if carried on by a whirlwind, scaled the 
parapets, and carried the redoubt In the centre a 
similar attack was made by the Thirty-first division on 
the Turkish redoubt of the first line, but it proved un- 
successful. At half-past five o’clock the first brigade of 
the fifth division attacked the grand redoubt command- 
ing Grivitcha, and succeeded in capturing it despite the 
flerce resistance they encountered. The Turks, who 
were unable to escape, refused to surrender, and fought 
Although successful, the Russians 
suffered severely, and among the killed and wounded 
were several of the most prominent officers. This fight 
is the subject of one of our foreign pictures in this issue, 
and in another the Turks are represented hastening with 
their tield artillery to the scene o! the fierce conflict. 


The British Princes on Board the 
** Britannia.” 

Princes Albert Victor and George, the sons of the 
Prince of Wales, having the characteristic British liking 
for a seafaring life, have just commenced their pro- 
fessional studies on board H. M.S. Britannia, which is 
now stationed at Dartmouth. The vessel is used as an 
academy or college for naval cadets, and the young 
princes are in no way privileged above their fellow 
students except in being accommodated with private 
apartments which bave been specially fitted for them in 
the pocs of the vessel. The ages of the cadets vary 
from thirteen to sixteen, and the daily routine of their 
life is as follows: They rise at 6:30 a. m, Winter and 
Summer alike, and, after taking a morning bath and 
drill from 7:15 to 8 o’clock, assemble for prayers and 
breakfast. At 8:45 the muster-roll 1s called over, and 
the rest of the forenoon is devoted to study. They dine 
at 12:15, after which they have an hour on shore, and 
then resume study until 4 Pp. m., when they again go 
ashore to indulge in cricket or other games until 6: 30, 
when they return on board to tea, which is served at 
7 o’clock. This is followed by another hour's tuition, and 
at 9:15 they assemble for prayer, and retire to rest at 
9:30. The diet is of a lhberal and wholesome kind, the 
menu being varied on certain days of the week, and 
such little luxuries as blancmange, jellies, etc., appear- 
ing on the table on Sundays. The private apartmeuts of 
the young princes are fitted up and {furnished in a very 
plain but comfortable manner. The young princes, who 
are now in their fourteenth and fifteenth years, joined 
the Britannia on October 13th, having been taken down 
to Dartmouth by the Prince of Wales himself, who was 
cordially welcomed by the inhabitants and corporation 
of the town, and who remained the guest of Captain 
Fairfax until the following day. The town was gayly 
decorated during the day, and br.jliantly illuminated at 
night. Tle unilorm worn by the Britannia cadets is of 
the usual navy blue, with buttons aud capbands of gold. 
The rvyal cadets are shown no special favor in con 
sequence of their rank, but have been placed in the 
starboard watch and in the lowest class, from which they 
will rise, like their lellow-students, with greater ot less 
rapidity, according lo the progress which tuey wake 10 
their studies). That they may be successful in those 
studies, and one day become distinguished members of 
the profession the uiust bo the fervent 
hope of every loyal british Lear, 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


—Ir is estimated that 120,000 children have 
been made orphans by the famine in India 


-Great Britain 


now cultivates nearly 

1,000,000 fewer acres of wheat than she did twenty 
years ago 

A LABORING man named Giles Collins has 

been fined five shillings in Eugland for making a pet o! a 


Colorado bect 


—Tue directors of the Puris Exposition have 
seusibly determined to exclude advertisements from the 


| official catalogue 


| pents are 


Tue flesh and skin of several kinds of ser- 


employed in China as medicive, care being 


} taken to cut off the head and tail 





Fortunately it was recovered | 


Cents are beginning to circulate in Western 
and Southern cities, where, till now, the five cent piece 


Las beea a small enough coin for change 


—Tue five ocean steamers that left New York 
on Saturday, November 10th, took out, bes des other 
good things, hundred thousind bushels of 


over two 


grain 


Avoruecanigs in Holland are not allowed to 
put up powerful prescriptions on au old recipe, as what 
might have suited a man six months ago may not be 
good fur bim now. 


—TueE income of Great Britain for 1876 was 
about $400,000,000, and of this amount $170,000,000 
came from customs dujies on wine and spirits, and 
excise duties on spirits, malt and licenses, 


—A GENERAL inventory has been taken by the 
French Ministry of all- the ‘public libraries of France, 
More than two hundred towns have been found to 
possess a library numbering from 10,000 to 20,000 
volumes. 

—Tue dangers from the noiseless running of 
bicycles have been so great in England that the Watch 
Committee of Liverpool recommend a jaw that anybody 
running a velocipede without a bell attached to it shail 
be fined five dollars. 


—Mucu dissatisfaction has been caused in Ben- 
pington, Vermont, where Moody and Sankey have agents 
at work, by the public reading of the names of business 
men and others for whom prayers are requested, without 
consultation with them 


—RatLroap traveling in France is very safe. 
Between 1872-75 but one persop was killed out of 
45,258,270, and one injured’in 1,024,360, while in 
England during the same period oue was killed in 
12,000, and injured in 536,000 


—In South Africa raw hide is used as a sub 
stitute for all kinds of cordage. It is made into drag 
ropes for the wagons, headstalls for the oxen, bridles 
for the horses, cordage for thatching the buts, slips for 
bottoming the beds, chairs and stools 


— Tne lifting power of plants has been made 
the subject of recent experiments by Professor Clark, of 
Amberst Agr.cultural Cullege. He has discovered that 
the greatest weight Lifted by a growing pumpkin in 
course of development is pearly two and a half tons 


—An engineer proposes to heat the town of 
Virginia, Nev., by means of the heat generated in the 
mines underneath the place. He says there is enough 
to warm every house, and he proposes a system of pipes 
through which the warm air will be distributed. Thus 
he will ventilate the mines also. 


—Tue Prefect of the Seine has issued a decree 
forbidding bakers and pastry-cooks to burn in thelr 
ovens wood which had been painted or impregnated 
with any metallic salt. This measure has been taken 
in conformity with the advice of the Council of Hy- 
giene, which is said to be giving other sigus of its re- 
newed life and activity. 


—Tue total nominal capital invested in all the 
railways of Great Britain is nearly $3,200,000,000. This 
is at the rate of $200,000 per mile of railway opened. 
More than $190,000,000 of capital pay no dividend, 
$270,000,000 less than five per cent., and only 
$25,000,000 more than ten per cent. 


—Proressor Rossi, Italian inspector of exca- 
vations, bas had the luck to bring to light, on the Plain 
of Nervia, a Roman amphitheatre, constructed in very 
fine dressed stone of Turbia. The part of the external 
wall so far uncovered and a grand gateway, are said to 
be of a beauty and solidity really marvelous. 


—Tue grape yield in Ohio has been very satis- 
factory this yeur, although there were serious appre- 
hensions of a failure in the Spring, From Put-in-Bay 
alone 20,000 baskets were shipped. They have fetched 
from two and a half cents for Concords to six cents for 
choice Delawares. Catawbas have sold for four cents 
and upwards. 

—AccorpiINnG to a writer in a Panama paper, 
the abandoned silver mines of the Cerro de Pasco are 
destined, by the reports of the engineers, to produce a 
quantity of the metallurgic earth, before even the sub- 
merged shafts are drained, that shall form a sum suffi- 
cient to place a nation even as bankrupt as Paraguay 
wholly upon her feet again. 


Tue Fraser River, in British Colombia, is te 
be diked, and about 20,000 acres of submerged lands 
reclaimed. The engineer in charge of the works is 
irom Ontario, and he not ouly promises to have the 
diking done next yeur, but he has formed a colony of 
ninety-six persons, who will settle on the reclaimed 
ground, aud bring them over $100,000 in cash. 


—Awn ingenious use of carrier - pigeons is on 
record. They were employed in Belgium to smuggle 
tobacco into France. Each bird carried from ten to 
fifteen grammes of the weed, and two dozen pigeons 
per day were regularly dispatched. How long the new 
industry bad been established is not stated, but one day 
it came to grief. A bird was too heavily loaded and Le 
dropped with bis burden, exhausted, into the Seine. A 
police inquiry resulted, aud the whole business was ex 
posed. 

—A stock company has been formed at Sandy 
Hill, New York, for the manufacture of art pottery, 
ancient and modern, Tbe busivess will be in able and 
experienced hands, fully competeut tu produce forms 
heretofore unknown in this country. The discoveries 
by Dr, Schlhemann, General Cesuola and others, of early 
Egyptian, Estrucau and Greek pottery, bas created au 
enormous demand for reproductions. The above com- 
pavy, With its capital, woll excel ail estabiisbmeuts of 
the kind turmed in America, aud wil also mavutac- 


ture the fluest grades of art waic, such as ** Gre de 
Flanderes,”” *“* Delft," * Faievce,’’  * Majvlica,’? el 
No art pottery here has succeeded, as yet, in over- 


coming the difficulwes of the above ware All of this 
ware bas been imported. The stockuvlders ure co.nposed 
of the most able wen at Saudy Lil, consisting of 
Messrs A. Howland, E. UL Crocker, A. B. Davis, E. 
Richards, G. M Ingalsve, J. IL Vandenburgh, W. !I 








Kincaid, George J. and George R. Halm. The neve of 
the company is “The Halm Art Poltery Uy." vi Sauuy 
i} Hull, 
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NEW YORK CITY.—THE RECEPTION TO WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT GIVEN BY THE GOETHE CLUB, NOVEMBER 14TH—MR. BRYANT RESPONDING 


A DELIGHTFUL RECEPTION BY THE 
GOETHE CLUB. 

Ts members of the Goethe Club of New York 
City inaugurated a series of receptions in honor 

of a number of distinguished Americans, at their 

room, in Kurtz’s Art Gallery, Twenty-third Street, 

on Wednesday evening, November 14th, the ven- 

erable William Cullen Bryant being the first guest. : 
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There were about two hundred prominent ladies 
and gentlemen present tc do him honor, including 
Peter Cooper, B. L. Farjeon, the English novelist ; 
Secretary of State John Bigelow and wife, Chiet- 
Justice Daly, Chief-Justice Noah Davis and wife, 
Postmaster James and wife, George Ripley, Parke 
Godwin, the Rev. H.W. Bellows, O. B. Frothingham 
and wife, Augusta Larned, Mary L. Booth, Lawrence 
Hutton, John Snedecor, and Rey. Wiiliam T. Clarke. 
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At 8:30 o’clock all the chairs, which had been 
ranged in rows facing the front end of the recom, 
were occupied by ladies and gentlemen in even- 
ing dress. At the head of the room was a row of 
large armchairs, between which and the audience 
was a table on which stood an immense basket of 
flowers. After waiting about fifteen minutes there 
was a gentle but universal clapping of gloved 
hands, and Dr. Ruppaner, the president of the 
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TO THE ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


club, was seen leading the venerable poet down the 
central aisle, followed by afew others who had been 
invited to take seats beside the guest. There was 
another pause, at the end of which Dr. Ruppaner 
rose, and, in the name of the members ot the 
Goethe Club, bade Mr. Bryant welcome. 

The formal address of greeting was delivered by 
the Rev. William R. Alger. 

Dr. Ruppaner then took Mr. Bryant’s hand, and, 
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NEW YORK CITY.—THE BOA CONSTRICTOR AND HER FIFTY YOUNG OFFSPRING RECENTLY BORN IN THE AQUARIUM.—SEE PAGE 211, 
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rising, took the poet up with him. ** Ladies and 
centlemen, our guest,’ said the President by way 
of presenting the guest to the club. Mr. Bryant, 
standing behind the large basket ot flowers, spoke 
to the enthusiastic company as follows: 

‘“ Ladies and gentlemen of the Goethe Club, and 
lades and gentlemen not members of the club, l 
owe many thanks to my friend who has just spoken 
for the kind words he has said conceining me, and 
to this gentle audience for the manifestations of 
assent which they have condescended to give. 
Master of the English language as the gentleman 
is, | must say that the verses he has done me the 
honor to quote have been impr: ved by his reading 
of them. But I cannot accept the compliments 
which have been paid me as it they were justly my 
due, and if I could not parry most of them and put 
them aside, ] should have reason to stand abashed 
and confused in your presence. You will, there- 
tore, allow me to ascribe the kindness which bas 
been shown me this evening to a cause which you 
will admit to be sufficiently obvious—namely, to 
the long life which | | ave led—the late old age 
which | have reached. One who has passed rather 
inoftensively beyond the milestones which mark the 
stages of life up to fourscore is looked upon by the 
rest of mankind with a certain compassionate feel- 
ing. He cannct do much more mischief, they 
naturally and justly thir k, and therefore may be 
safely praised. (Laught«r and applause.) His 
further stay upen the earth is necessarily short, and 
it is therefore a charitable thing to make that short 
stay pleasant. (Laughter.) Besides he has be- 
come, by reason of his very few coevals, a sort of 
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upon him which often make a man with a long | 
rent-roll far from being a man with a heavy} her happiness with him, or about the place she | 


balance at his bankers’. He had no country- 
place but Ellaby Castle; and the house in Gros- 


| venor Square was furnished and ready for them. 


| Yet he hesitated ; 


curiosity—a rare instance—and rarity often gives | 


value and price to things which are in themselves 
intrinsically worthless. (More laughter and ap- 
plause.) Let me pursue this thought alittle further. 
There have been varions attempts to give a con- 
cise definition of the term ‘* man,’’ founded on some 
peculiarity which distinguishes the human race 
from all other animals, our fellow-inhabitants of this 
planet. Some have defined man as A talking 
animal, notwithstanding the instance of the parrot; 
some as a laughing animal, alihough there is a 
laughing hyena; and some as a cooking animal— 
the only animal that roasts chestnuts—overlooking 
the ancient tradition of the monkey who used the 
paws of the cat to draw the nuts from the fire. I will 
venture to give another definition, to which 1 think 
no objection can well be made. I would define 
nan as the animal that delights in antiquities. 
(Laughter.) No other creature gathers up the 
relics of past years and deposits them in museums, 
and guards tlem with care and points them out to 
the wonder of others. I have shown how natural 
it is that those who are left to grow very old become 
by that circum-tance alone tle objects of kind 
attentions. For such testimonials of th’s kindness 
as | have received this evening, I return, along with 
my acknowledgments, my good wishes also. May 
you all who hear me yet become antiquities—not 
alter the fashion of the stone axes and spear-heads of 
the lake dwellers, but a ter the manner of the pole- 
star, which century aft: r century has ; uided by its 
usetul light the navigator on the sea and the wan- 
derer on t e land. May you become antiquities like 
the vererable mountains which attract the clouds 
and gather the rains into springs and rivulets. and 
send them down to give life and refreshment to the 
tields below. May you become au tiquities like the 
blessed and ancient sun, which ripens the harvests 
ot the earth for successive generations of mankind, 
and at the end of every day leaves in the Western 
sky a glorious memory of nis genial brightness.”’ 
(Loud applause. ) 


At the close of his speech he remained standing, 
while the company were presented to him indivi- 
dually, and this ceremony over, the members of the 
club escorted the guest and company to another 
room, where, around a table laden with good things 


tor the stomach, the formalities of the reception | 


were gracefully abandoned, and a brief season of | 


delightful familiarity ensued. 

It is expected that during the Winter and Spring 
the Goethe Club will similarly entertain Henry W. 
Longtellow, John G. Wiattier, Dr. O. W. Holmes, 
and other gentlemen of distinction. 





THE MYSTERY OF ELLABY 
CASTLE, 
CHAPTER I, 


HERE was nothing very extraordinary in his 
proposing to her. When we were all children 
- together young Frank Ellaby was always 
her favorite; and as there is only eight miles be- 
tween our modest house and Ellaby Castle, our 
visits there were pretty frequent. ‘The young 
lord, who died just after coming of age, we never 
eured so much for. Ie was always moody and 
odd, his temper uncertain, his glance mistrustful. 
‘There was an air of mystery about him from which 
we children naturally shrank, although in appear- 
ance he was singularly like his younger brother. 


been just leit a widow, under very sad circum- 
stunces, for her husband died very suddenly, 
some said by his own hand. Old Colonel Ellaby 

belonging to a generation further back—came to 
the castle when the widow settled there with ber 
two sous, aud managed everything for her. I 
recollect him, a stern, proud looking saan, very 
erect and sulemmn, with a grand, courteous manner 
that was iutensely alarming. Frank—the second 
son—was as bright and cheery a youth as you 
could find in a long day's mareli, and we were all 
desperately fond of him, and were much grieved 
when, immediate‘y after the young lord’s death (on 
board a sailing vessel on his voyage to Australia, 
we were told), Ellaby Castle was shut up, and we 
saw Frank - now Lord Iaberton—no more. 

Kate — then seventeen, and so pretty that even I, 
her brother, appreciated her veauty—felt this 
separation a govud deal, and all the more when 
Frank’s letters suddenly ceased after a final eold 
one, over which she made her pretty eyes red maisy 
times. 

Still, the foundation of childish fondness having 
thus been laid, there was nothing very extra- 
ordinary in his proposing to her three years after- 


wards, when they had met perpetually in the | 


London season. What was extraordinary, at least 
to me, who had so often received Frank's cuon- 
fidences as to his determination to wed none but 
hate, was the time Le took to come to the point, 
and when he had learned from her lips that she 
had never forgotten ber girlish love, the strange 
bestation he evinced in the matter of naming a 
tine for making himself aud ber happy. There 
was no obstacle in their way. Our family, although 
untitled, was in no way inferior to his. Her fortune 
was as much as could reasonably be expected, and 
he was a rich man, with Lut few of those cliims 








whole Winter ¢ lapse d; the next 
season was half through, and still no mention of 
the day passed his lips, I thought my father 
ought to speak to him, for poor little Kate was 
growing silent und anxious, and congratulations 
were beginning to be given in a somewhat iron al 
tone. But my father was obdurate on this point. 

“Let them scttle it between them,” he said, 
“When two young people can decide so important 
a matter as the whole of their future lives, it cer- 
tainly must be possible for them to fix upon the 
mere detail of a date.”’ 

Frank and I were walking home from a ball 
one night, enjoying that cigar which tastes so 
delicious after hours of hot rooms, when he sud- 
denly said to me: 

‘‘ Charlie, is Kate at all nervous 

** How do you mean ¢” 

** Afraid ot—ghosts and things.’’ 

* Well, I don’t know. Not more than most 
women, I suppose. Are you thinking of the 
Ellaby ghost ?” 

“Yes; you see I am bound by will, as well as 


| you will be of much use. 


by the wishes of my mother and my uncle, to go | 


and live there, And that ghost is real, you know.” 


“A ghost can't be real,” 1 replied, valiantly, | 


relying upon my common sense. Ile sighed, then 
suddenly stopped and faced me, 

“T tell you it is real, this one. It is our curse, 
and whoever marries me will have to bear it. Do 
you think your sister is brave enough ?’ 

“Oh! she’s not superstitious,’ I said, moving 
on; “and I didn’t think that you were either.” 


He looked very serious as he laid his hand on | 


my arm. 
“* Charlie, you can’t laugh this away. There is 
a sad secret attached to us, which I can't tell any- 


one. I wish to God I did not know it myself; but | 


I am not superstitious when I tell you that any one 


who marries me will have to be brave—and to be | 


silent.” 

“ What, will Kate know the secret when you 
are married ?” I asked, overcoming with difficulty 
my disposition to laugh at his long face. “If so, I 
shall know it, too, tor Kate never could keep any- 
thing from me long.” 

‘** | hope she may never know it 
he said, as pale as a ghost himself. “ But I trem- 
ble when I think of the chances. Do you think 
she— she is fond of me, Charlie t” 

* Fond of you?” I ecl.oed, puzzled. “ Of course 
she is. Why, she has never thought of any one else 
since she was in short petticoats,” 

“I have behaved ill to her, perhaps I ought to 
have kept away, never exposed her to this; but I 
couldn't do it.” 

This was half to himself, and I said nothing, 
for I began to think Frank had been drinking too 
much of the doubtful ball champagne. 

* Will you tell Kate I shall call before lunch 
to-morrow to have a talk to her. She wont mind 
missing her ride for once.” 

‘I think she can manage to exist without it,” I 
replied, and we parted. 

Next day there was a long conference between 
the interesting couple, and Kate came to lunch 
looking rather excited and red-eyed. 

“ Well, have you fixed the day yet ” I asked, 
catching her on her way to her room, and detaining 
her by main force. 

‘‘ Let me go, Charlie!” she cried, struggling ; 
* You shouldn’t be so curious, Let me go.” 

* But tell me, dear, have you ?” 

“ Perhaps,’ was the enigmatical reply, and with 
that I was forced to be content. She never could 
keep anything from me long, however, and soon I 
learned that Frank had talked to her much in the 
same way as he had to me the night before; told 
her that she would have much to bear as his wife; 
that whatever happened at Ellaby they would still 
have to live there a great part of the year, and 
bear it; that there was a horrible secret, which he 
hoped she migl# never discover, but that if she did 
discover it, she would have to swear never to re- 
veal it ; and then he had asked her to take a week to 
think it all over, and finally to decide whether she 
would venture to marry him, knowing this. 

Kate was a nervous little thing, and I think she 
was rather appalled at the prospect ; but of course 
at the end of the week her mind was made up, and 


; r. | the marriage-day was finally fixed. 
In those days Lady Haberton was alive, having | ; Y 


It was a very cheery wedding at St. George’s, 
Ifanover Square. Breakfast at our house in Eaton 
Place —plenty of favors and old shoes, and cake 
and champagne, and cheering, and a speech from 
a bishop—all quiet as it should be. I thought 
Frank looked rather pale and solemn; but no 
doubt that was correct. And as to Kate, with “a 
smile on her lip and a tear in her eye” as she 
bade us good-by und jumped into the carriage 
amid a shower of old shoes, she was perfectly 
delicious. I knocked Frank’s servant's hat off 
with my shoe, which amused the maids looking out 
of the up-stairs windows amazingly. 

Of course, as there is nothing so trying to the 
temper and altogether uncomfortable as traveling 
with a heap of lugeaye and servants, and smart 
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She rarely said a word now about Frank and 


had at first taken so great an interest in. Her 
chief delight seemed to consist in riding out to see 
her father; and when he left for the south of 


France, ordered there by the doctor, she scarcely | 
filled two sheets of the weekly letter she bad | 


agreed to write. What with duty, and a little 
racing, and a couple of horses I kept at Leighton 
Buzzard, 1 had a good deal to do, and did not 
attach the importance to this that I might have 
done; for the friendship and confidence between 
my little sister and myself were stronger than is 
usual between relations. At last—1 remember it 
was on my return from a capital day with Mr. 
Lowndes—I got this short note from her: 


“Danuing Cuartse—l can bear it no longer. 
Oh, it is so horrible! and he will not come away, 
but savs it must be borne. Do get leave and come 


here and see me—I want you so badly. —Your 


affectionate sister, KATE.” 

‘Important family business ¢” said the colonel, 

when I visited him next morning in the orderly- 
room. ‘ Well, 1 suppose you must go, though if 
you transact family business in the same way that 
you command your company, I scarcely think 
> ” 
" The colonel was sarcastic, but he was a good 
fellow all the same if you took him in the right way. 
Most people are good, by-the-by, if you take them 
in the right way. I know I am. My journey 
down to ——shire was unpleasant, as the smoking 
carriages were full, and an old boy who traveled 
with me—I think he was a dean, judging from his 
legs — objected to tobacco, and even objected 
when I told him what I paid for my cigars. 
He seemed to think that all tobacco is the same, 
on the same principle as, I daresay, he thought all 
people who didn’t agree with his theological 
opinions were bad people. He read the Con- 
temporary Review and grunted for at least two 
hundred miles, but at last fell into a sweet sleep, 
during which I managed to smoke at least half 
a cigar, and felt happier. 

Kate was much changed even in the few months 
that had elapsed since I saw her. Her cheeks 
were pale, and there were black marks under her 
eyes. [rank was in the drawing-room when ] 


| came in, so of course no confidences passed between 


I trust not,” | 


her and me that night; but Frank, while we 
smoked before going to bed, told me that he was 
very anxious about her. 

“Is it the ghost?’ | asked. 

He started and looked uneasily at me. 

** Who told you about the ghost ¢”’ 

** Why, you did, long ago. Haven't you man- 


| aged to lay it yet :” 


| 





new clothes, which label you unmistakably “ newly | 


married,” they went to the Continent. 

Perhaps the cause of this mysterious custom is 
that it is considered best that the two young pev- 
ple should begin by seeing the worst side of each 
vther’s characters at once. I don’t know; | 
merely throw it out as a suggestion, For I have 
never been married, and | de not intend to be. 

There were great rejoicings at Ellaby when 
they came back, a month afterwards; but my mil- 
itary duties in London tied me by the ley, and | 
had to content myself with reading a full aceount 
of it in the county paper while surveying Pull Mall 
from the windows of the Guards Club, clad in her 
Majesty’s livery of scarlet. 

Kate wrote to me from time to time. At first 
her writings were full of the delights of thé place ; 
the long woods, the lake, the garden, the horses 
and dogs, and the grim, quaint old castle, with its 
portcullis and banqueting-hall, and dungeons, and 
the rest of it. But gradually this tone died out of 
her lette’s, which, to tell the truth, became dull 
ald Ulilivel tuld. 


~« Don't joke about it here,” said he, glancing 
over his*shoulder, ana making even me feel nerv- 
ous, so alarmed did he look. 

“ Tell me, has she written to you ? did she ask 
you to come here for any particular reason ?”’ 

“Well, she seemed by her letter to be rather 
uncomfortable about something, and she didn’t 
think you sympathized with her. You see, women 
all like sympathy,” I added, with the wisdom of 
two-and-twenty. 

** Poor child !” he said, half to himself. “ Poor 
child! But I warned her. Look here, Charlie, 
you are in her full confidence, and I know she 
trusts you more than she does me. Now, can you 
not try and persuade her to-morrow to be brave, 
and to bear it a little longer without asking ques- 
tions, and without mistrusting me? It may not 
be for long.” 

“ Oh, it’s not a perpetual ghost, then. I’m glad 
I’ve come before it’s faded away.” 

“You are the first stranger that has staid in 
this house since—since my brother’s death, 
and—— ” 

I interrupted, ‘That accounts pretty well for 
Kate’s not being happy. Women can’t do with- 
out society, you know.”’ 

“Yes, it seems cruel of me; but what can I 
do? Oh, Charlie, if you only knew what I have 
to bear! But we won't sit up any later: it’s try- 
ing to the nerves. Good-night. “You know your 
room. Don’t be frightened if you hear noises in 
the night. ‘The wind plays all sorts of pranks in 
this old house; and the ghost won't come your 
way.” 

He tried to smile as he said this, and as he lit 
our candles I noticed that even the strong glass 
of brandy-and-water he had just swallowed had 
failed to steady bis hand. 

‘* Sitting up trying to the nerves—noises in the 
night!” I went to my room pondering over these 
things, and wondering what had changed my little 
laughing sister so quickly, and converted strong- 
minded Frank Huaberton into a nervous, supersti- 
tious donkey. That a grown-up man should be 
frightened by a ghost seemed to me incredible; 
for even Dr. Johnson's belief in them was not 
enough to shake my incredulity. My room was 
at the end of a long corridor which, at its other 
end, communicated, through two baize doors, with 
the principal gallery of the house, which gal- 
lery ran all the way round a square courtyard in 
the middle of the castle. his gallery wae 
lighted by mullioned windows looking into the 
courtyard; but you could not see out of them, as 
their lower part was filled with dark stained glass. 
I remembered, in the odd way children remember 
unimportant incidents, that once when we were 
going over the castle in old days, my father had re- 
marked that this stained glass darkened the gallery 
tuo much and should be removed, and 1 remem- 
bered the extraordinary sternness with which old 
Jolonel Ellaby had replied that they liked every- 
thing there just as it was, and that thestained glass 
should never be removed, 

In the midst of my reminiscences and wander- 
ings I fell asleep, and it would Lave taken more 
noise than any wind could make to rouse me, until 
I jound my servant gently shaking my arm, assur- 
ing me, with the same usetul mendacity he em- 
ployed as to parade being “fallen in, sir,’ that 
breakiast was already commenced. Ie was a lo- 
quacious gentleman, and informed me, when, after 
ablution, | rang for lim to assist in my toilet, that 
Luings were very ‘todd and queer”? at the castle; 
that, except two old servants and a strange man, 
who called himself groom of the chambers, but 
who apparently did nothing but sleep, no domestic 
would stay there uver their munth. Ie said the 
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night was made constantly hideous by horrible 
shrieks and cries of a most ghostly nature; and 
that, besides this, there existed a most obnoxious 
rule that every servant’s door must be locked on 
the outside at night. 

*‘ Most dangerous in case of fire,” as my man 
observed. 

* Yours was so, too, sir,’’ be said, when I had 
expressed my concurrence with his views on this 
matter. 
| * Mine. 


What do you mean ?” 


| “The key outside was turned in the lock when 


I came to call you this morning.’ 

“Hang it! That's rather strong 
that at once.” 

“It's the rule here, sir. 
ladyship is locked in too.” 

‘Nonsense, Simmons! Don't believe what you 
hear,’ I exclaimed, angrily; and I proceeded to 
| the dining-room more puzzled than ever. 
| * Look here, Frank,” I said at once, after pro- 
| viding myself with a substantial helping of kidney 
sau'és; “this won’t do. I’m not going -to be 
locked in my room at night like a prisoner.” 

Kate looked up with terror in her eyes —first at 
me, and then at her husband, who answered, 
solemnly : 

“7 ought to have told you, Charlie, but I for- 
}got to. Iam sorry, but it is the absolute rule 
here, which 1 can break for xo one. You need 
not be afraid of any danger. There are persons 
always ready to unlock the doors if necessary, but 
locked they must be.”’ 

“Oh, come, you know ’ I began, rather 
argry, when Kate interrupted me. 

“You won't mind for a few days, Charlie—to 
please me.” 

“Oh, if you put it in that way!’’ I replied, 
still bubbling over with annoyance; “ but it’s a 
| most extraordinary thing.”’ ; 

“Tt is,” said Frank; “itis; but I can't help 
it. Iam afraid it is not the ouly extraordinary 
thing here.” 

‘* They are all locked,’’ whispered Kate, putting 
her hand on mine; ‘ even mine is.”’ 

“ And his ?”’ I asked, nodding towards Frank, 
who was helping himself at the side table. 

“1 don’t know—I think not. Ile is searcels 
ever in bed at night--always roaming about the 
house.” 

* Enough to make any man nervous,” I thouzht 
to myself as I proceeded with my breakfast. ‘* It 
certainly is not very cheery at Ellaby Ca-tle. 
Frank is reserved, sileut, evidently unhappy, 
while Kate is a different being to what | knew 
her. Her constant glances at her husband bi 
speak something akin to terror, The shadow ot 
this wretched secret, or ghost, or whatever it is 
seems to have blighted their lives.” 

* Have you seen it f” I asked her, when at lust 
we were alone in her little boudoir, the only ccin- 
fortable, home-like room in the whole of the grim 
oid house. 

“The ghost? No. Lut the noises at night! 
Oh, Charlie! you don’t know how horrible they 
are. Yells and curses, and strugglings; and then 
here are always people moving stealthily about 
and doors being cautiously opened—and Frank is 
so odd. Every night he goes away after every one 
has gone to bed, and comes back in an hour or 
two, looking so pale and strange, and he gets 
more and more low and unhappy. It’s horrible 
that there should be a secret between us— and 
such a one. Do you think—is it possible — that 
all these horrors have a little unsettled him ?”’ 

“T never knew a saner fellow than Frank till 
now,’’ I answered. 

* But what can he want to do with the ghost ? 
and why should we all be locked in ?’”’ 

‘**}’ve asked him a hundred times, but he wil! 
tell me nothing, but says that if I knew all I 
should be miserable—as if I could be more so 
than I am.” 

* Can't you leave Ellaby for a time ?’’ 

“No. He says he is bound by a solemn vow 
to stay here. ‘There are nothing but solemn vows 
and mysteries here, 1 think—it drives me mad!” 

And she rested her head on my shoulder and 
cried, hysterically. Although it was sad to see 
the poor child so unhappy, and pitiable that Frank 
could make such a fool of himself, there was at 
the same time something rather interesting and 
amusing about the whole affair. Perhaps 1 was 
to be the person to discover, and by discovering to 
banish, this mystery—to lay for -ever this very in- 
convenient ghost. 

I had oiten heard of ghosts that weuld enter 
your chamber and haunt you, no matter how thick 
the door or how firm the lock; but here was a 
ghost that was so averse to being seen, that human 
beings had to be locked out of sight. I deter- 
mined to guess the riddle, and of course my first 
thought was to secure the key of my door. Lut 
this was of no avail. The mysterious jailer lad 
duplicate keys, and as he left the one he used in 
the lock, I could not get in mine on the inside. I 
fell asleep soon after this defeat, and again failed 
to hear anything of the noises, 

In the morning I secured the second key, but 
during the day (while I was out shooting with 
Frank, and had tair sport, Frank astonislied me 
by shooting very ill), a bolt was screwed into the 
outside of the door, and again for the third time | 
was prisoner for the night. 

The fourth night I sat up, and when I heard 
steps approaching I went out into the passage und 
confronted my host. 

“You do not like our rules, Charlie,’ he said, 
quite calmly. “ But you need not stay here. 
‘Take my advice, and leave this plague-strickeu 
house.” 

“And leave my sister to——’ I began. 

“She chose it deliberately,” he replied, and 
there was a tone of authority in his voice L had 
seldom heard before. ‘All was put belore her, 
even this locking of doors. 1 am wretched to see 
she is unhappy, but I have a duty to perform, and 
nothing can stand in its way.” 


I must stop 


I am told that her 





could not close my door, “and that is that 1 will 
not be locked in.’’ 

“Charlie,” said he, gently, laying his hand on 
my arm, “you have chosen to come to my 
house - you yourself have vo uutarily, ‘or the time, 





put yeursell under the rules of that house. 1 must 
ask you to obey them. You are free to go where 


* | know one thing,” I said, standing so that he. 
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you will, but while you are here IT must demand as 
a right 
favor to me 
rule.” 

“Is this this Thing—so horrible, then,” I 
asked, curiosity getting the better of indignation 
“ that no one can be allowed to see it?” _ 

“It is, indeed.” 


that you will let me carry out this 


’ 


“And yet you can roam about the house and ; - } 
. . | all the points forming the whole should harmonize, 
} and evince the save thought throughout. 


meet it f”’ 

“TT said I had a duty to do. Do you think I 
would not rather be in bed? Do you think it is a 
pleasure to me to _”” 

He stopped, and appeared to listen intently. In 
the distance I thought I ‘heard the clank of a 
chain, and there was the distinct sound of the clos- 
ing of a door. 

“Go in, Charlie; go in,” he whispered, and I 
could see by the light of the flat candle he carried 
the beads of perspiration on his brow. “ For God’s 
sake, go in !"? 

Ilis tone of entreaty was so piteous that I moved 
a step backwards to obey him. As I did so there 
arose, echoing throuzh the corridors and halls of 
the old castle, a shriek more horrible than can be 
described, scarcely human, whether of agony or 
rage you could not tell, a shrick that reminded me 
more than anything of the ery of a man stricken 
by epilepsy. It was followed by the same rattling 
ot chains I had heard before. Then all was 
silence. 

‘**Go in,” whispered Frank, again. Then, seiz- 
ing his opportunity, he gave me a push that sent 
me well into the room, and, banging the door, had 
bolted it before I had time to put my foot against 
it. IT heard him walking swittly down the pass- 
age, heard the baize door at the end swing open 
and close again, there were more shrieks in the dis 
tance, and then 

I felt no fear; only anger with my brother-in- 
law for playing me this trick; and I determined to 
get out if 1 could. 

It was a bright, moonlight night, and, craning 
my head out of the window, I saw that, about four 
feet below, there was a narrow stone ledge which 
ran all along that side of the house. - 

The room next to mine was empty; conse- 
quently there was little chance of the door of it 
being locked. It seemed possible to climb out 
upon the ledge, and, if the window of that room 
could be opened, I mizht get in by it and be free. 
The difficulty was to keep my balance on the nar- 
row ledge, as there was nothing for a space of 
about five feet to lay hold of. 

Taking off my boots, so that I might be less 
liable to slip, | got cautiously out, and, pressing 
my face and breast against the cold stone, I made 
three side steps, and, just as I felt myself falling 
backwards, contrived to grasp the iron bar of the 
window of the empty room. It was not bolted, 
and in another moment I stood inside. As | 
thought, the door was open, and I stepped out into 
the dark corridor none the worse save for a torn 
trowser-knee and with my heart beating rather 
quicker than its wont. ‘ 

(To be continued.) 


silence, 





A PROLIFIC BOA CONSTRICTOR. 
AN INTERESTING FAMILY IN THE NEW YorK 
AQUARIUM, 
THE recent birth of filly anacondas at the New 


York Aquaii m, and the attention bestowed 
upon them by the liuze mother, furnish a rich sub- 


ject for study to tho-c interested in natural history. 


Snake life is altogether marvelous. The power 
which snake mothers possess of retarding the de- 
position of their eggs, and, there is reason to 
believe, sometimes even the young, when circum- 
stance3 are unpropitious for her to produce. them, 
seems specially curious. Chilobothrus is known 
to have both.eggs and a living brood. So has Cor- 
onela levis. Ot the latter, some German ophiolo- 
gists state that it is “‘ always viviparous;” others 
‘occasionally’? so. In her native Hampshire 
woods she has been seen with a young brood about 
her; but there seems no satisfactory evidence of 
any eggs having been found. Time and careful 
notings only can substantiate this and many other 
singular facts regarding these “ wise” and “ sub- 
tle” creatures, hithei to surrounded by prejudice and 
but little studied. Those not well versed in ophi- 
dian biographies, might have expected the ana- 
conda to lay eggs because her cousin the pythoness 
did 80; and they might have also speculated upon 
her incubating them, as the python did. 

Captured from her native lagoons, and s'iut out 
from the light of day in a box just large enough to 
contain her, this ‘‘ good swimmer” arrives alive, 
thus proving her amazing powers of endurance ; 
but she usually has no fitting place in which to de- 
posit her young, and they die unborn. At first, 
irom the result of observation, the incubation ot 
the python was suspecied ; then it became con- 
firmed; and the birth of young coronelias also. 
From this it is evideut that we cease to declare 
that only vipers, produce live young ; or, according 
to the original signification of the word, a boa, a 
coronella, and several other non-venomous snakes 
would be * vipers"! Again, it is remarkable that 
these peculiarities of reproduction are not coufined 
to particular families and genera; because some 
coronellas lay eggs, some incubate them, and 
others bring forth a live brood. So, also, while 
some of the Bwide lay eggs, the anaconda is com- 
pletely viviparous. 

Besides attending to her own brood, the ana- 
conda in the Aquarium has shown a remarkable 
affection for a turtle, graciously permitting it to 
take all manuer of liberties with herself aud wrig- 
gling family. 


THE EAST RIVER BRIDGE, 

VIEWS OF THE CONTEMPLATED APPROACHES. 

FEW weeks ago we published an illustration, 
f shuwing the demolition of buildings on Water 
Street, to make room for the New York approach 
to the East River Bridge. 
has been greatly hastened and on the New York 
side a number ot historical houses have beeu razed. 

The chief features of the plan selected for the 
approaches are, in the words of the Commission of 
Architects, who passed upon the drawings of Mr. 
Collingwood, one of the bridge engineers : 

‘* A simplicity of construction that will give solid, 
substantial work, at a reasonable cost, and at the 
same time a boldness of design and monumental 
Chaiac.er that accords well w.tu the structure as a 


nay, Charlie, I will ask it only as a great | 
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whole, and harmonizes with the portions now 
erected. We thi k the design is one of great dig- 
nity, that will bear fair criticism, and will wear 


ILLUSTRATED 


well, admitting of close study, educating the public | 


eye, and growing in favor as time passes, proving 


| itself worthy of the n ble structure being erected, 


which has no compeer in the world. The same 
de-ign will work up well for both approaches. We 
are of the opinion that, as the bridge as a whole is 
the creation of one mind, and is complete in itself, 


In our 


| saggestions we have endeavored to introduce some 


ot the more prominent ideas, as shown in the 
towers and anchorages, so as to impress upon the 
observer one thought, not the conglomeration of 
many; and we believe that the plans for each ap- 
proach, as now presented, carry out these con- 
siderations. In regard to street-crossings, we pre- 
fer stone arches where they can be introduced, and 
suggest them at Vandewater and Cliff Streets on 
the New York approach. For the other streets it 
will be necessary to have iron bridges, and for all 
except Franklin Square built boiler-plate girders 
are the best. For Franklin Square we would pre- 
fer an open built truss of say 20 feet in depth to 
centre of chords. Asa metal arch has been sug- 
gested in some of the plans for this site, we would 
state thatit presents a diflicult problem to work up, 
more expens.ve than a simple truss, and, we be- 
lieve, not so satisfactory in execution either for 
appearance or utilization when completed. The 
question of stone arches on the otier streets ina 
measure depends on the question of the croasings 
being square or askew, and, while we state our 
preference, we admit that they may be very eflec- 
tive'y constructed as iron girders, similar to the 
othe sshown in the pans, We trust that the views 
which we have advanced in this connection will be 


| acceptable, and that our eflorts may meet with ap- 





probation.” 

On the Brooklyn side the approach to the anchor- 
age will be after the design of Mr. Collingwood, 
one of the bridge engineers, as modilied by the 
Commission of Architects. The alterations are simi- 
lar to the plans suggested by them in the design of 
the New York approach, and the general character 
of both designs, as decided upon, will be similar. 
The approach, which commences at Sands Street, 
will rise gratually and curve toward Prospect 
Street, where the roadway line will be direct to 
the anchorage. Between Sands and Prospect 
Streets the approach will be of solid granite 
masonry, @ light stone parapet running along each 
side of the roadway. Prospect Street will be 
crossei by a plate-girder bridge of a highly orna- 
mental pattern, and which, at the centre, will rise 
fourteen feet above the street. At each end of the 
biidge, as at those of all the others, there wiil be 
lofiy and elaborately designed lampposts, on each 
of which will be three lamps. Between Prospect 
Street and Main there will be two Florentine arches. 
Main Street will be crossed bya girder bridge simi 
lar in design to the first one, and being tweuty-two 
feet clear from the pavement of the street. From 
Main to York Street there will be nine Florentine 





| arches, and the latter street will be spanned by 


iron bridges of the same design as the, two pre- 
ceding, and with a clear height ot forty-five feet. 
Next will come two more of the Florentine arches, 
und the anchorage will be reached. The space 
under these two arches will probably be utilized 
for warehouse purposes. 

The bridges which are to cross the streets are 
very ornate and of a picturesque design, similar to 
that to be employed in two cases on the New York 
aj; proach. From Sands Street to the anchorage 
there will be on each side ten of the three-lamp- 
light pillars, which will add much to the grace ot 
the parapet line. The facework, like that of the 
New York anchorage, will be of granite. 

‘ihe only stone street crossings on the New York 
sile are at Clifl and Vandewater Strecis. At 
Fianslin Square an awkward situation lad to be 
overcou.e. It was caused by a width of one 
hundred and sixty feet on one side and over two 
hundred feet on the other, coupled with w lack of 
suitable light and difficulties in erection, This will 


| be spauned by a truss girder. 





Since that time the work | 


The Florentine arches are novel and striking. 
The cornice, while in harmony with the anchorage, 
is enriched by the addition of dentils. The pilasters 
at the street are chaste, ornate, and at the same 
time imposing. It cannot be denied that much of 
this effect is produced by the material and the fine 
cutting on it; and that this plan will therefore 
cost somewhat more thanany of the plans which 
have been previously made. 

The extreme length of the bridge, with ap- 
proaches, fromderminus to terminus, will be 6,027 
feet, the New York approach measuring 1,546 feet, 
and the Brooklyn one 791. ‘The anchorages are 117 
feet long; the bridge from centre to centre of towers 
is 1,596, while the distance from the face of the 
anny to tlie centres of the towers will be 930 
eet. 

The estimated cost of the Brooklyn approach is 
$648 611.79, and that of New York is $1,288,827. 
Five per cent. is to be added tor contingencies. 
Unless some un‘avorable circumstance arises, it is 
expected that this great work will be completed 
by the close of 1880, 


WM. H. VANDERBILT’S REMARKABLE 
TROTTING TEAM, 
HE fondness for horse-flesh which characterized 
the late Commodore Vanderbilt has been trans- 
mitted, apparently, to his son, William H. Vander- 
bilt, who is the fortunate owner of some as spirited 
stock as was ever “‘speeded”’ over the road. On 
the llth of September Mr. Vanderbilt drove his 
splendid pair of trotters, Small Hopes and Lady 
Mac—represented in our picture in this issue— 
around the track at Fleetwood Park, in the unpar- 
alleled time of 2:23. The story of this perform- 
ance is thus recorded: Mr. Vanderbilt came on the 
track in a road-wagon, weighing, with himself, 
346% pounds, drawn by Small Hopes and Lady 
Mac, and requested the judges, who were still on 
the stand, to take the time of the team for a brush 
around the track. They assented, and after a little 
warming up, they came flying down to the score, 
and trotted the entire mile without a break, going 
to the quarter pole in 34%4s., passing the half in 
1:10'4, the three-quarter pole in 1:4644, and com- 
pleting the mile in precisely 2:23. The excellence 
of this performance can be best appreciated when 
we state that the fast st double-team time on record, 
previously, was 2:264, made by General Cobb and 
Lulu May, at San Frane:sco, Cal., last June, and 
the fastest authenticated double-team time, nota 
record, was 2:25'4, which stands to the credit of 
Mr. Joseph Harker’s team, Bruno and Brunette, 
the performance having been made to road-wagon, 
in 1867. Another very notable double-team per- 
formance was that of Mr. Robert Bonner’s Lady 
Palmer and Flatbush Maid, driven by himself, in 
1n62, the time being 2:26. ; 
Small Hopes, the horse in the picture with white 
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hind feet, came originally from the West, and pre- 
vious to falling into Commodore Vanderbilt’s posses- 
sion was driven on the track with remarkable | 
success under a variety of names. ‘The fraudulent 
conduct of his owners caused him to be excluded 
from further competition, and he was accordingly 
disposed of to Commodore Vanderbilt. 
Lady Mac, so named after Mrs. Macauley, the 
well-known Western actress, was until last August 
owned by Robert Johnson of Louisville, Mrs. 
Macauley’s brother, who sold her to William H. 
Vanderbilt after she had won a big race in fast time 
at Boston. In the race at Boston Lady Mac was 
driven in the first three heats by Bob Johnson him- 


| self. He being considerably over weight, was in- 








duced to let another man who could drive at the 
regulation weight take his (Johnson’s) place in the 
sulky. The mare, after a hard race, won. Having 
to change made Bob Johnson feel so bad that he 
swore the Lady should never start in a race again, 
and he at once took her to Saratoga, where he 
showed Mr. W. H. Vanderbilt such a trial that he 
at once bought her. She was at once hitched up 
with Small Hopes, and, after a month’s work, 
trotted the Fleetwood track in 2:23, 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Citric Acid in Diphtheria, —Dr. Caspari states to a 
German medical journal that he has treated success/ully 
over forty cases of diplitheria by using locally (with the 


PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Ciara Morris, in “ Jane 
$1,800 for the Custer monument, 


Eyre,” secured 
MapAME AnnNetTTE Essivorr, the Russian pi- 
anisie, has been engaged to give forty concerts in Ger 
many. 
Mus. Gexerat ANDERSON (the widow of the 
hero of Fort Sumter) and family have taken up their 
permanent residence in New York. 


Tue King of Denmark is now a knight of 
every principal European Order, having just had the 
last conferred on him by the Grand Duke of Baden. 


Tue Emperor of Germany suffers much from 
ear-ache, and has lately presented in public the unusual 
spectacle of a crowned head tied up in a black bandage. 


Ex-Sgnator Lyman Tremnvucy of Iilinois 
has married, at Saybrook,Conn., bis cousin, Miss Mary J 
Ingraham, eldest daughter of the late Captain James 
Ingraham, of Old Saybrook, 


Mr. Hexserr Rapvcryrre, of Waltham, an 
Englishman, intends to fence in the graves of the 
sritish soldiers at Concord at his own cxpense, the towa 
having granted permission 


Tue ancestry of Senator Voorhees, on his 
father’s side, was" Dutch; on his mother's side, Irsh. 
He had Indian fighters and Revolutionary soldiers for 
his grandfathers aud great-grandfathers, and he is filty 
years old 





spray and brush) slightly diluted citric acid. Several 
of these cases had resisted treatment by salicylic acid 
and carbolicacid, Appropriate constitutional treatment 
was, of course, combined with the local. 


To Remove Tin from Copper.— For various reasons 
it is occasionally expedient to remove the tin from 
tinned copper vessels or utensil Professor Bocttger 
recommends for the purpose a solution of sesqui- | 
chloride of iron. The vessel to be cleaned is filled with | 

| 
| 
| 








gy 


it, or immersed in it, and in a few minutes, according 
to the thickness of the tin, it will bo entirely removed; 
and it is only necessary to polish the copper with sand, 
slightly moistened with very dilute hydrochloric acid 

A New Solvent for Sulphur.—Liebermann calls at 
tent'on to the fact that sulphur is, to a sens. ble degree, 
soluble in warm concentrated ac.tic acid, while a trace 
is taken up even by the dilute acid. If the concen 
trated solvent be diluted with water, much of the sul 
pbur separates as milk of sulphur; if it be concentrated 
with the Buaser pump, five long prisms of sulphur 
separate; when cooled, the liquid deposits sulphur ina 
crystallin eform. All modifications of this clement ap- 
pear to be takeu up by the acetic acid 


The German Association for the Advancement of 
Science.—The fiftieth anuiversary of the German Asso 
ciation for the advancement of science was held at 
Munich between the 17th and 22d of September, 1877, 
The first general mecting was held at the Odeon, on 
Tuesday, the 17th, and as this was the semi-centennial 
anniversary, there was an unusual attendance of dis 
tinguished members. The sections were organized ov 
Wednesday, and the meetings were characterized by 
the reading of an unusual number of important papers 
The city authorities aud the Government contributed | 
largely to add to the interest of the occasion, and ex 
cursions to Beruried, on the Starnbergersee, were 1nsti- 
tuted by the local committee. 





Discovery of Oxygen in the Sun.—Professor Heury 
Draper says that oxygen discloses itself by br ght lines 
or bands in the solar spectrum, and does not give dark 
absorption lines like the metals. We must, therefore, | 
change our theory of the solar spectrum and no longer 
regard it merely as a continuous spectrum with certain 
rays absorbed by a layer of ignited metallic vapors, but 
as having also bright lines and bands superposed on the 
background of continuous spectrums. Such a concep 
tion not only opens the way to the discovery of others 
of the iron metals, sulphur, phosphorus, selenium, 
chlorine, bromine, iodine, fluorine, carbon, etc , but also 
may account for some of the so called dark lines by re- 
garding them as intervals between bright lines. Pro- 
fessor Draper explains his discovery at length in a paper 
published in the American Journal of Science and Arts 
for August, 1877, illustrated by an admirable Albertype 
executed by Bierstadt, of New York. 

Death of Professor Tenney.—Science has met with a 
great loss in the death of Professor Sanborn Tenney, who 
died on the 9th of July very suddenly, at Buchanan, Ohio. 
Professor Tenney was on his way to join a party of 
Williams College students on an exploring expedition to 
Colorado, when he was taken ill, and died very suddenly. 
The deceased naturalist was born at Stoddard, N. H., in 
1827, and graduated at Amherst College in 1853. He 
was Professor of Natural History ia Vassar College uotil 
1868, when he was appointed to the same cha'r in 
Williams College. He was the author of several text 
books on geography and natural history, and as a teacher 
and lecturer was emiuently successful. The death of 
such a man will be deplored nut only by the institution 
with which he was connected, but also by all who take 
an interest in the scientific training of young men and 
the progress of sound learning. His wife, who is also 
a naturalist and writer of distinction, survives him. 


Hot Weather and Bowel Complaints.—Dr. N. S 
Davis, iu a report to the American Medical Association, 
reaches the conclusion that the bowel affections so 
characteristic of this climate begin invariably with the 
first weck of continuous high temperature, and that 
every subsequent occurrence of several days and nights 
of continuous high temperature causes new attacks to 
be increased in number throughout the month of July, 
less in August, and still less in September ; that it is 
not simply the extreme of heat, but its duration, which 
determines the number of attacks ; that this continuous 
high heat, to be eflicieut in producing these affections, 
must foliow a protracted season of cold ; and that, if we 
compare these deductions directly with statistics of mor 
tality, we shall find them to conform in every particular 
in that the high rate of mortality follows exactly the 
same live. The fact was regarded as one of great im- 
portance in connection with sanitary measures which 
were to be adopted for the protection of life in infants ; 
preventive measures must strike with the first week of 
consecutive high temperature. 

Multiplication of Labor by Machinery.—The number 
of steam-engines in Massachusetts 1s 2,525, with an 
actual horse-power of 203,186; the number of water- 
wheels 2.950, with a nominal borse power of 110,582. 
This total of steam and water-power is estimated as 
equal to the hand-labor of 1.912,488 persons, to which 
is added the actual hand-labor of more than 300,000 
men, womeu and children. This seems to show that 
each hand-laborer has his powers multiplied by six 
through the agency of steam and water. The industries 
ot Massachusetts, without the aid of her motive power, 
would require a population of 7,400,000 men, or nearly 
4‘, times as great as it is now, to furnish the hand- 
labor necessary to carry them on. The ratio differs in 
the various industries. In paper-making the 6,792 
operators employed represent each the lavor of more 
than eighteen men ; in the textile manufactures each of 
the 70,715 operators represents the labor of nine men ; 
the 48,536 boot and sboemakers represent each the 
power of only two men, while the 2,095 lumber- 
workers has each the power of fifty men. In addition 
to this the multiplying aid of machinery must be taken 
into the account, and then the result is something 
rewarkabie 
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Dn. Martyn Parne, a native of Vermont, and 
the man who procured the repeal of the law of New 
York making it a penal offense to dissect a human body, 
died in New York, Saturday, November 10th, aged 


| eighty-three. 


Mapame Bonaparte, of Baltimore, now over 
ninety years of age, has become very ‘feeble, and docs 
uot venture out of doors. There are apprehensions 
that her romantic and most eventful career is fast 
approaching its close 


Mr. W. W. Corcoran, of Washington, has 
notified the vestry of Ascension Protestant “Episcopal 
Church that he will donate $10,000 towards paying the 
debt of the church. This amount makes Mr, Corcorau’s 
donation to the church $80,000. 


Tue Pope has issued a decree condemning the 
substitution of the Russian language ip place of the 
Pol.sh in the Roman Catholic churches of Poland. The 
Russian Government had previously endeavored, witl- 
out success, to obtain from jhe. Vatican both @ sanctivo 
for its use and a declaration of its legality. 


Curer-Justice Waite has recently taken up 
his residence in the house on Rhode Island Avenue 
once occupied by the late Mr. Stanton. Mss Waite 
constantly appears at the gatherings of Washington 
society, and is always accompanied by her kiudly 
father, who never seems to hurry ber away. 


Count Miuintrn, Minister of War, is at pre- 
sent virtual ruler of Russia, for the Emperor and Gort- 
echiakoff are too much occupied with military operations 
in Turkey to give the government of the Empire the 
attention it requires. He is a Pauslavist of the most 
ultra type, and was one of the most active promoters of 
the war. 

Mr. Loncyettow has entirely recovered from 
his grievous nefralgia, and his health is better than it 
has been for many years. His daughter Edith will be 
married very soon to Mr. R H. Dana, 3d, the handsome 
and clever son of R. H. Dana, Jr. The young lady is 
exceedingly pretty, ‘fair and golden-haired like the 
morning.” 

Tue assertion that Ex-Governor Coburn of 
Maine is the largest landowner in the United States is 
disputed in favor of Wilson Waddingham, of New York, 
who owns 665,000 acres in one lot on the C:nadian 
River in New Mexico, and about 600,000 acres more in 
other parts of the same Territory, making altogether 
1,256,000 acres, or more than twice as many as are 
claimed for Mr. Coburn. 


TueERE are now in the United States two re- 
turned Consuls-General from the East, Mr. Meyers from 
Shanghai, and General Van Buren from Japan. Bvuth 
have grievances; indeed, Mr. Van Buren weut with a 
| grievance to which the salve of the consulship has only 
| added. When he left Vienna it was with the Minister, 
the Hon. John Jay, after him with a sharp stick, and 
now a navy paymaster accuses him of being ‘a drunk- 
ard and a rake.” 

Uniet 8. Hart, a graduate of the law depart- 
ment of the University of Iowa, who was injured by 
falling walls at a fire in lowa City in the Spring of 1873, 
in consequence of which he has ever since been para- 
lyzed trom the neck down, has since prosecuted his 
studies, and, to a certain extent, has practiced his pro- 
fession. He writesa fine band by holding the pen in 
his teeth. He is a notary public, and at the late elec- 
tion was chosen city collector of Comanche, by the 
largest majority ever given any candidate there. 


Tue wife of Associate-Justice Swayne, of the 
United States Supreme Court, is-one of the few descend- 
ants of those to whom the lands about Harper’s Ferry 
onee belonged. She is descended from Sarah Harper, 
the niece of Robert Harper, for whom the place is 
named, and who was one of its early settlers. Miss 
Sarah Harper married Mr, Wager of Philadeiphia. Wager 
was Mrs. Swayne’s family name, and her eldest son, 
General Swayne, of Toledo, bears the name. 


On the morning of November 14th the marriage 
of Mr. George F. Hecker to Miss McKeon, daughter of 
Judge John McKeon, was solemnized at. St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, corner of Prince and Mott Streets, in this 
city. Cardinal McCloskey; Vicar-General Quinn; Father 
Hecker, founder of the Paulist Fathers; Bishop 
McNierny, from Albany; and several other priests 
assisted in the ceremony. The best-man was Mr. Foster 
Goodman, who issued from the sacristy with the groom, 
meeting the wedding party at the altar steps. The 
ushers were six in number; Mr. Romaine, Mr. Nairn, 
Mr. Eldridge, Mr. Dudley Hall, Mr. Connolly and Mr. 
Slevin. The bridesmaids were Miss Ella Sturgis, daugh- 
ter of General Sturgis, of the army; Miss Warnock, 
from Utica; Miss Nina Marcy, daughter of Dr. Marcy 
and cousin of Mrs General McClellan; Miss Carrie 
Hecker, cousin of the groom; Miss Josie Hecker, eldest 
sister of the groom; and Miss L-zzie Kernan, daughter 
of Senator Kernan. The bride’s dress was of white 
satin with train of white crépe de chine, embroidere | 
with orange flowers designed in colored silks, edge 
with chenille and tringe. The train started from tis 
leit shoulder where it was fasteved with a satin bow 
and ends; the dress was an eutirely orgiual design aul 
was mabufactured, as was the whole frousseuu, iu Paris 
Among the wedding presents were—From Mr. Unaries 
O’ Conor, ice-cream dish and spoons; from Mr. and Mrs. 
Colvill, silver pitcher, silver grape scissors aud card 
case; point Jace pocket-bandkerclief (rom Mrs. Frauk 
Leslie; set of spoous irom Senator Kernan; irom Mr. 
R. L. Stuart, enamel and gold inkstaund; a maguitlicent 
ceutre piece in silver from the employes of the Hecker 
Croton Mills ; from Judge Brady,a pair of shoe buckles 
iu brilliants; and from the venerable father Hecker all 
the volumes of the Catholic World, beautilully bouad in 
| Russiau leatuor 
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CALIFORNIA.—THE NEW SAILORS’ HOME, IN SAN FRANCISCO, DEDICATED JULY 29TH. 


SEAMEN’S HOME, SAN FRANCISCO. 


N the 29th of July last the Ladies’ Seamen's 

Aid Society, of San Francisco, formally dedi- 
cated their new home on the corner of Main and 
Harrison Streets. The Society was originally organ- 
ized by Mrs. C. D. Knight and Mrs. R. H. Lambert. 
The Home was first located in the Mercantile Hotel 
building, on Front Street, and moved from there to 





NEW YORK CITY-—-THE LATE MARTYN PAINE, M.D,, OF THE 
UNIVERSITY MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
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the Hillman House, on Davis Street. It remained 
there about two years, when tle filling-in of Davis 
Street rendered it uninhabitable. It was then again 
moved to a building at the corner of Battery and 
Vallejo Streets, where it remained for four or five 
years until 1868, when that house also becoming 
insufficient, and no other good one presenting itself, 
the Home was temporarily abandoned. The Society 
funds, which had been principally acquired from 
the proceeds of ladies’ fairs, fes- 
tivals and New England kitchens, 
were then invested in a lot at the 
corner of Spear and Howard 
Streets. The intention to found 
another and more perfect home 
was never abandoned, and at 
length the happy idea occurred 
to the Society of obtaining the 
old Marine Hospital at the corner 
of Main and Harrison Streets, in 
which to locate it. Application 
was made to Congress, and an 
Act was passed, which was signed 
by the President, August 11th, 
1876, leasing the building to the 
supervisors for the use of a 
Sailors’ Home at the nominal rent 
of one dollar a year, and upon 
the condition that the building 
should be vacated whenever it 
should be required for Govern- 
ment use. 

When the Society obtained the 
lease they sold their lot at Spear 
and Howard Streets for $20,000, 
with which they went to work to 
repair the long-neglected build- 
ing. The Society has rooms fur- 
nished to accommodate two hun- 
dred sailors, and within a week 
of the opening 100 were enjoying 
the hospitalities and comfort of 
the home. 

A small charge per week is 
made for those able to pay, while 
from a charitable fund the most 
needy are cared for gratis. 

The lease of the property upon 
which the hospital stands was 
conveyed, December 10th, 1852, 





by the city to the United States. | 





I. VANDERBILT SPEEDING UIS FAST TEAM, ‘SMALL HOPES”? AND ‘LADY Mac,” 
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HON. JOHN WELSH, UNITED STATES MINISTER TO ENGLAND.—SEE PAGE 214. 


On April 7th, 1853, the corner-stone was laid with 
the customary corner-stone ceremonies, and the 
building was completed December 12th of the same 
year. A marble slab set in the wall of one of the 
main halls bears this inscription: ‘‘ Erected 1853, 
Franklin Pierce, President United States, James 
Guthrie, Secretary of the Treasury, Richard P. 
Hammond and Samuel J. Bridge, Commissioners. 
Almi B. Young, Architect. Reuben Clark, Su- 
yerintendent of Construction. Charles Hoover, 
3uilder.” It is a massive brick building, with 
buttressed corners, four stories high, 182 feet long 
by 96 feet wide, and in 1853 was one of the most 
imposing structures in the city. It was capable of 
accommodating 500 patients, and 700 in cases of 
emergency. 

At the time of the great earthquake in 1858 
the hospital authorities dispatched to the Gov- 
ernment an exaggerated account of the dangers, 
and by its orders the hospital was abandoned, 








ON THE FLEETWOOD TRACK.—SEE PAGE 


and has never since been occupied for its legitimate 
purpose. 


THE LATE MARTYN PAINE, M.D. 


] R. MARTYN PAINE, one of the founders of the 
University Medical College ot New York, and 
the man through whose efforts the dissection of 
human bodies iu the cause of medical science was 
legalized in New York State, died on Saturday, 
November 10th, in the eighty-fourth year of his 
age. He was born in Williamstown, Vt., July 10th, 
1794, and was graduat. | from Harvard College in 
1813, and from the Harvard Medical School three 
years later. For the next six years he practiced 
is profession in Montreal, whence he removed to 
New York in 1822. His office was first in Pine 
Street, then in Broome Street, and afterwards at 
No. 36 East Fourth Street, where he died. In 1841, 
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he, with four others, founded the Medical College, 
connected with the University of the City of New 
York. He was thereafter for many years the Pro 
fessor of the Institutes of Medicine and Materia 
Medica. An attempt to establish such a school of 
med.cine had been made three years earlier, but 
had failed, in part through the opposition of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons. 

Dr. Paine, in IS44, 
Legi-lature the claims and needs of the Medical 
School, and upon his representations a yearly 
allowance of $3,000 was made, In 1855 Dr. Paine 
again presented himself before the Legislature to 
petition for the repeal of the law forbidding dis- 


section. He had long felt the necessity of th 





r‘peal of the Act, but he was aware that whoever 
took active means to make di tor 1 legal must 
encounter flerce opposition. The feeling against 


such a movement was so intense that it! had already 

aused several riots. It was made a question of 
religion as well as of propriety, and the strongest 
prejudices were aroused by the proposal to repeal 
the law. After the most constant and unwearie: 
efforts, Dr. Paine secured the repeal, in which he 
had interested himself. About twenty years ago he 
with’rew from the Medical Faculty of the Univer 
sity of the C.ty of New York, but he was at once 
mide Professor Emeritus of Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics, and retained that position until his 
death. 


HON. JOHN WELSH, 
UNITED STATES MINISTER TO GREAT BRITAIN. 


yp oe WELSH, nominated by the President for 
¢? United States Minister to Great Britain, October 
30th, and confirmed by the Senate in executive ses- 
sion, November th, is a native of the city of Phil- 
alelphia, and now about seventy-one years old, 
although appearing much young:r. He was for 
many years a member of the shipping firm of 
S. & W. Welsh. on Delaware Avenue. To the pub- 
lic he is best known by reason of his connection 
with our Centennial Exhibition. The Board of 
Finance was quite a distinct boy from the United 
States Commission, and was formed at the instance 
of the latter for the purpose of procuring the re- 
quisite funds to carry on the work, and attending 
to the general financial business of the great enter- 
prise. The Act incorporating the Board was ap- 
proved June Ist, 1872, and empowered it to raise 
a@ capital stock of $10,000,000, and to adopt the 
place for the Exhibition Buildings. The organiza- 
tion was effected by the election of a Board of Di- 
rectors from a list of one hundred stockholders, 
proposed by the Commissioner, which Board sub- 
seqnently cho e Mr. Welsh as President and Fred- 
erick Fraley as Secretary and Treasurer. 

On the 31 of Mirch, 1876, Messrs. Welsh and 
Fraley signed a bond of $500.000 for the faithful 
disbursement of the Congres-ional appropriition of 
$1,500,000. The best evidence of the high esteem 
in which these gentlemen were held by their fellow- 
citizens was shown in the eagerness of the most 
preminent ard wealthy men to affix their names to 
the |ond as sureties. The services of one hundred 
gentlemen were accepted, and the bond, as filed, 
represented security for at least ten times the 
amount of the anpropriation. 

On February 22d, 1877, Chapel Hall, 
versity of Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia, was 
densely crowed with citizens, the occa-ion being 
the pre-entation of a check for $50,000 to Mr. 
Welsh, in consideration of h’s eminent services as 
Pre ident of the Board of Finance. The idea had 
its inception with George W. Childs, J. Drexel, 
and other gentiemen who desired to compliment 
Mr. Welsh. On be:ng informed of this movement 
he agreed to aceept the money, raised by subscrip- 
tion, upon the condition that he would be permitied 
to present it, in turn, to the University, to endow a 
Professorship of History and English Literature. 
A certified check for the amount was handed Mr. 
Welsh by the Hon. Morton McMichael, after an 
eulogistic address ; and the recipient, returning his 
thanks wth great emotion, handed it to Governor 
Hartranft, the ex-officio President of the Board of 
Trustees of the University, with the request that 
it be applied to the founding of the designated pro- 
fessorship. 

Mr. Wel-h is a gentleman of large wealth, enl- 
tured manner, and dignified bearing, and in his 
new post will acquit himself with sincerity. 


in the Uni- 


FUN. 


A BABY has been born in Michigan with three 
arms. Its quarrel must be just, then 


“ALCOHOL will clean silver.”’ Yes, alcohol well 
stuck to will clean out all the silver you have. 


WHAT is the difference between a spider and a 
fea-gull ?—One has his feet on a web and the other 
has a web on his feet. 


A CORRESPONDENT whose colored servant asks for 
frequent leaves of absence, says she is the most in- 
veterate Dinah out he ever knew. 


A BRASS-BAND leader is mentioned as being the 
best wh'st-player in Louisville. Very naturally. 
Whatever card his opponent plays he is always 
ready to trumpet. 


4 CRAZY man with a hatchet recently went 
through a Tra; pist monastery, and cleaned out the 
entire establishment. The inmates didn’t fancy 
that kind of a chip monk. 


ONE day a friend was reading to Douglas Jerrold 
an account of a case in which a person named Ure 
was reproached with having suddenly jilted a 
young lady to whom he was engaged. ‘ Ure fewer] 
seems to have turned out a base ‘un [(basin],’’ com- 
mented Jerrold. 


INDULGENT HUSBAND (to dear little wife, who 
has bought some new curls): ‘‘ But, my darling, 
you will never be able to wear them—they are 
flaming red!" /’ear Little Wife: “I know I cant 
wear them, darling; I only bought them because 
they were so very cheap.” Indu gent Husband : 
*Humph!’’ 


THE Bishop of Huron, Western Canada, is a con- 
vert from Judaism. He was waited upon recently 
at the episcopal residence by a Jew who buys dis- 
carded clothes. The bishop offered a number of 
articles he was willing to sell, but asked such prices 
that the buyer and he could not trade. After fruit- 
less efforts to beat down the bishop’s figures, the 
peddler exclaimed, rather excitedly, ‘‘ You may be 
a good Christian bishop, but ven you talk old clo’ 
you are still a Jew.”’ 


A LITTLE girl in North Yarmouth, Me., aged about 
three years, was taught to pray by her mother, 
who, however, could not induce the child to kneel. 
The infant was willing to pray, but not to bow the 
knee. The other morning the family heard the lit- 
tle girl say, ‘‘ Please, God, send me down a white 
rabbit?” No answer being heard, and the child 
continued, “ Did you hear whatI said? Whydon't 
you answer?’ Another pause, when the child 
6: oke up, spunkily, “Oh, I know what you want. 
Yuu want me to get on my Knees, but 1 won't.” 


was chosen to set before the 
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NEW BOOKS 
J MON r t published by William 
B. M I y-se St tand lison 
\ N The " 
I M W , } 1 Moth 
ho \ ~ ] I) }) T i | 
nt { g and i-m 3 it dea 
with q " 0 y fom 
I irly W i we 
ested { f Pleasure,” by t LW 
Bouham, and T s of Herbert by I tw 
Hawley, D | { t ho " ilso book 
H ke that Dr. Tyng, cannot tf t ymmand ex 
ter iltentior 
Mr. Farsgon’s New Srory One of the most entet 
taining novels the s the latest pt t 
M B. 1. Far n Er l \ 
\ e arriva ul s Amer in 
u r Mr. J | rso vasa ‘ 
' ’ politan ¢ This new ry 
s m Isaac n ! Loe ts ! 
* Blade Gras from t same | a Chr is 
ta it it 18 Superior to ther of these in the gray 
power of its delineation of aracter, as wella it 
tender interest of its plot In England it is need 
be the best of Mr. Far ‘s works, and that verd 
kely to be fully confirmed by critics her It is pub 
lished in handsome style by Messrs. Carleton & Co., in 
this city 


Tue best advice that can be given to the de 
bilitited is to invigorate with that sovereign 
vitalizer, Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, which ferti!- 
izes the blood by insuring complete nutrition, aul 
is an excellent remedy tor those maladies which 
are the main causes of physical weakness. 


Happy Trprngs for nervous sufferers, and those 
who have been dosed, drugged, and quacked. Pul 
vermache:’s Electric Belts eflectuaily cure pre- 


mature debility, weakness and decay. Book and 
Journal, with information worth thousands, mailed 
free. Address, PULVERMACHER GALVANIC Co.,, 


Cincinnati, O. 


Try L’Amerique Cigarettes. — Mixture of 
Perique and Vanity Fair. Best yet for Summer smoking 


Burnett's Cocoaine has been so'd in every civil 


ized country, and the public have rendered the verdict 
that it is the cheapest and best Hair Dressing in the 
world 

Unequaled jin its location, and unsurpassed in its 
arrang:-ments, for the convenience and comlort of the 


traveling public, the Colonnade Hotel, on Chestnut Street 


Philadelphia, holds the highest rank. 


Macic Lantern and 100 Slides for ~~ 
E. & H. T. Antuony & Co., 591 Broadway, N. 
opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and sm 
Stereoscopes and Views, Granhoscones, Megalethoscopes, 
Albums and Photographs of Celebrities. Photo-l.antern 
Slides a specialty. Manufacturers of Photographic Mate- 
rials. Awarded First Premium at Vienna Exposition. 


BREECH-LOADING RIFLE, $7.50. 







Revolvers,7 Shot, $3.00, 
English Double Shot Gun, 12.'). Send for 


Circular. HOMER FISHER, 260 Broadway, N. 
CIGARS, Matildes, Tubarosas, four inches 


CLEAR in length, $45 yer 1,900; Cigar Cigarettes 
HAVANA all tobace, no pap:+r, $6 per 1,000. Send 
for samples. J. M. Agiero, 246 Sixth 


Avenue, New Y York. 





ZAMPREZI 
Moustache Q BEARD 


DRESSING 


We make no claim to restore hair, but simply to pre 
serve its natural growth and beauty. Our preparation is 
simple and harmjess, and we guarantee it to prevent hair 
from splitting, making it pliant and capable of being 
dressed to any position the wearer may desire. The hair. 
next to the eyes, is the most beautiful ornament of the 
human body, and to have an easily applied dressing 
which will preserve its beauty is what we honestly claim 
to supply. The cost is but 25 cts. per package, post-paid 
to any part of the United States, with full instructions 
how to use it. Ifyour druggist does not keep it, have 
him order it for you, or send direct to us. 

FE. E, WEAVER & CO., 
Tamaqua, Pa. 








P. 0. Box 152 
eid A liberal discount to the trade 


VW wtt EN ao whe . 
“PROF. HALL’s 
MAGIC COMPOUND 
isthe only reliable preparation 
cane — te the publics one i 
package of which will force 
=a beautiful mustache or beard, AFTER. 
(or hair on the baldest head), to grow thick and heavy on the 
smoothest face in 21 days without injury; satisfaction guaran- 
in every case, or money cheerfully refunded. In order 
to introduce it more thoroughly we have decided to offer our 
$1.00 size for 90 days for 25 cts., or 3 fecheme for 530 cta., post 
paid; simply cost. mailing. and [~~ charges; our regular 
Wholesale price being $6(0 per dozen to dealers, If you ac- 
cept of this offer, ae this eases. a ny K what paper to 
give the benefit of the advertising. stage 
istamps taken if curreney can LT the paer7° 
ddress, E. W. JONES & CO.. ASuLaND, Mass. 
ag We have no — in Illinois. £0 


BUSINESS, PLEASURE, MEN, BOYS. 


Self-Inking, vonly $14. 
COLUMBIAN PRE SNES, Self Ink- 
ing, from $27 to $60; will do the 
work of a $250 l’ress. Presses from 
$3.50. Stamp for catalogue. CUR- 
TIS & MITCHELL, 15 Federal St., 
Boston, Mass. Established 1847. 


-SUCCESS. 


HERE is nothing like success) THE SCROLL 
SAW DECORATED WOOD AND MFG, 
Co. have succeeded in transferring direct to the wood, 
Decalcomanie, in bright colors, for the Scro'l Saw, and 
other purposes. Send for circular. 
CHARLES HOWDEN SMITH, Treasurer, 
105 Fulton Street, New York 
Aso, full lines in Black Pa terns, large stock of Saw 
Blades, and one of the best Seroll Saws in use Minu 
fuctureu goods tor the holidays, cic , etc. 




















LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPA 





PER, 


AVOIDED!! 
ENTIMENTAL 
ENSATIONAL &ITLES 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
THE SQUARE OF LIFE; Or, Man-) 


RASH 





hood, Womanhood, Fatherhood and { 40 
Motherhood, By 8. H. Tyna, Jr., D.D 

CORAL AND CHRISTIAN; Or, The 
Children's Pilgrim’s Progress. 1b) 5 
Miss Lituie FE. Bakr A clever ntertaining >} .7o 
story. Every child will eagerly read it Dat 

Cora!” is worth kn ing Rich clo } 

THE BEAUTIES OF HERBERT. B 
Bostwick Hawtrey, DD 1 perfect gem or 
taining Herbert's rious poe hou 7 ! 1.00 
verbs and immorta ‘y 1 gift book pa ree 
ence. Buy it, and | es8 a treasure R cloth 

THE TEMPLE OF PLEASURE; Or, 
Secing Life. By Rey. J. W. Boxnam, Chureh 
Evangelist A TRUMPET BLAST of warning fo sin- } 1.00 
ful pleasure’ aries, Rich, racy, origimal, 
popular rete - 

ECCE REGNU M. Must make its mark v ry) 
speedily Jt de es he seal ed like the leaves l ) 
of the Autumn “Rich ¢ GOR . ew esccoseosneses \ 

HE WILL COME. Fi‘th thousand......... $125 

THE PEOPLS‘’S PULPIT, Sermons for 
Home Reading. By Dr. TyxG, Jk. Every month 25 
60 pages Cheap and po} ular 

At all booksellers’, or mailed free on receipt of price by 


WM. B. MUCKLOW, 
and Madison Ave., 


Publisher, 


Forty-sécond St New York City 





—MANHOOD— 


@v-A LITTLE 


100 y 
Atall book eine or PRES 
lon receipt of price by WM B. 
MUCKLOW, Publisher, 42d Street 
land Madison Ave., New York City. 


OHUSHLOW— 
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—WOMANHOOD— 


FJ. Kaldenberg 


Received the only priz 
awarded by the Internationa 
Jury for American - made 
meerschaum pipes, at the 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876 
An uobrivaled assortment 
of Meerschaum Pipes, Cigar 
holders, Amber Goods, etc., 
etc., always on hand, 
Factory and Wareroom, 117 Fulton Street. 
(6 Astor House, Broadway ) 
Branch Stores and 
71 Nassau Street, 








New York. 





Send for Illustrated Price List. 
A new Medical Treatise, *‘ THe 
Screnck OF LIFE, OR SELP-PRES 


KN OW ERVATION,” a book for everybody 
Price $1, sent by mail. Filty 
original prescriptions, either one 
of which is worth ten times the 


price of the book. Gold Medal awarded the author. The 
Reston ’ vald says: ‘‘The Science of Life is, beyond 
all comparison, the most extra 
ordinary work on Physiology 
ever published.”? An Illustrated 


Pamphlet sent FREE. Address, HEAL 

Dk. W. H. PARKER, No. ‘THYSELF 

Bulfinch Street, Boston, Mass. 

ANT TERNS : S 
‘6 VE W 





bi 
PUBLIC , y SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS socie Ty 


, 2 woRK 
ST STOCK 

Cc.T. MILLIGAN 
> 726 MESTNUT ST PHILA 


bogs LONELY, MAGGIE, DARLING,” song, by 
! M Danks; ‘ All Alone,”’ song, by 
Abt; ‘* Eve angeline Wahitz,’ bv Riche; ‘Piano King 

March,” by Blake ; ‘*Come, Holy Spirit,’’ sacred, by 

Warren. 5& taking new pieces of Music, 17 pages, in 

September * Fol -, * sent free for 15 cents, by 

WHITE , SMIT H & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
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MBER 1, 


Printing Inks and Materials. 


G EO. MATHER’S SONS, 60 JOHN 
YORK Printing Ink his 


with our Pictorial Cut Ink 


paper is print 


i J’ AMES CONNER’S SONS, PRINTERS 
apc ge 28, 30 and 32 Centre 
| © rea’, and Duane Streets), New Yor 


Housefurnishing Goods. 


“= GLASS, CUTLERY, Silverware, Refr 
and all House Furnishing Goods. KE. D. Bassford 


gerators 


Cooper Institute 
and Price List free 


New York City. LTilustrated Cata 


_ KEEP'S SHIRTS, 


t Partly.1 Dre 
Vv plait ims to tit n'a for $7 delivered free 


KEEP S Cus om Shirts to measur best qualit ( 


ss Shirts sti 


#9, delivered free No otligation to take any sl 8 


ordered unless perfectly satisfactory 
KEEP’s UNDERWEAR, 
Red Flannel! Undershirts and Drawers, best 
quality .. Se a ‘ ... $1 50 ech 
White Flanne Undervests, best quality... 1 50 ev 
Canton Fiannel Drawers and Vests, extra 
heavy 


: , r . The. each 
KEEP 8S UMBRELLAS, 
Best Gingham, patent protected ribs, $1 each. 
Best Silk, paragon 
Circulars and samples mailed {ree, on application 
Shirts only, delivered f 
KEEP MANU PACTU RING COMPANY, 
| 165 and 167 Mercer Street. New York. 


TAMERICANIPLAIT: 


N THE MARKET. 


frames, $3 each 














Sent on mail, postage paid 


for TWO DOLLARS. Every 
lady needs one. Send for 
circular, Address, 











by mail, carefully pack 
$2.50 and $4.00. 


lor 30c., 450c¢. 80¢ $1.20, 
ands e Ferns, Mosses, ete , 


50 varieties), for 50c 
A HENRY, 


Illustrated price-list, 3c. stamp, 
Box 677, Jacksonville, Florida 


PRINTING PRESSES. 


Hand-tInkers. et ota Circu- 
Self-Inkers. from $10 to ars 
Rotary. from $6 to $14 — 1e $+ free. 
best and cheapest, and of our own manu- 
facture. Specimen Book of Type, 10 cents. 


YOUNG AMERICA PRESS CO., 35 atti St., 


>» . 
Health Restored! 
Sufferers from Nervous Debility, who have tried in vain 
every advertised remedy, will learn of as imple cure by 
addressing Davipson & Co., 86 Nassau =t., N. Y. 






New York. 











PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS! 
Latest inve: tion; anybody can operate it with 
perfect success; con plete outfits from $5 to $30 
Chromo eager outfits, $3; Heliograph, 
250. Send stump for full information to 
E£.Sackmann & Co.. M’f’rs, 478 Pearl St., New York 





yb neg J Is MIGHTY! 
Professor 





° riage. 
Addren, "prot. MA Trinez, 42 Province 
Be. hemowy | 








TYVHE new book, “HAUPTMANN’S BRErAD AND 
CAKE BAKING,” sent by mail upon the receipt of 
the price, $1. ‘Ihe author isa practical baker, and the 
receipts are reliable. Address, F. D. HAUPTMANN, 
Box 94, New Water rford, Chio. 
Scroll Saws, Turning Lathes, Designs, and Ama- 
tcur Supplies, ExcreLsion ScROLL Saw Company, 
New Bedford, Mass. Catalogue and prices sent 
free. 


Ca‘alogue, one 





FANCY CARDS, Snowflake, Damask. etc., no2 alike 
fey with ® name, 10c. Nassau Card Co., Nassau, N. Y. 


60 © Elegant Mixed Cards, with name, 13c. | 
gents outfit, 10e, Seavy Bros., Northtord, Ct. | 


THE STEINAU 


OVEL ” TU RES; New Subjects. 
Stamp. » Qe EEN, Stoneham, Mass. 


PAGE BOOK OF i RS for a N cent stamp. 
4 Address, B. FOX & CO., 31 Canal St., New York 





THE STEIN FOR OWE DOLLAR ME 


And New Illustrated Catalogue, with 





instructions how to become Agents. 


Our Imperial Casket contains one pair of Lady's Bracelets, one Roman Neck Chain and Locket. one set 
7 Studs, one pair of Sleeve Buttons, one Lady's Set (Kar-rings and Pin), one Seal Ring, one engraved “Friend- 
+ Ring, one Plain Ring, one embossed Collar Button; all of which are the finest gold- plate, warran- 


to stand the test of solid gold, and exactly as 
On receipt of One 
tiful morocco casket, postpaid, to any address. 
* Having one of the 


Our il 


mperial Caskets in our possession, We must say, 


re presented by the engravings in this announcement. 


Dollar we will send this grand array of elegant Jewelry, securely packed in a beau 


lustrated catalogue accompanies every casket free. 
that, while the articles are not 


solid gold, they are beautiful imitations and very pretty, each particular piece being equally as good as are 
sold in the city Jewelry stores.”—Epirrors’ HoME AND Farm. 


“ An honorable house, entitled to the confidence ¢ 

“We endorse the high order of respectability attac 

“To assure our patrons of our responsibility, we 
by permission to the commercial agency of Tappan. 


of their patrons.”—Enrror CHRISTIAN WorRLD. 

hed to the Steinau Jewelry Co."—Ep. Boston GLOBE, 
refer to any relic uble business house in Cincinnati, aud 
McKillop and Co,’ Mail all orders to 


STEINAU JEWELRY COMPANY, No. 5 Arcade, CINCINNATI, 0, 


STREET, NEW 


FURNISHING 
Street (cornet 


ORNAMENTAL GRASS BOUQUETS, 


for house decoration—most beautiful on earth Samples 








ONPRG rt cr meen. 


LONE od a Rb 
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Rise sae tectnn..- 


FR: ANK LESL Ih'S ILLUS 





DrcrMrEr 1, 1877.] 


=3| BOY E R’S 


CARMELITE 


, MELISSA CORDIAL, 


(Eau de Melisse des Carmes,) 


The Great French 


REMEDY. 


Annual Sales il Paris alone, 1,300,000 Bottles. 
A SOVEREIGN REMEDY FOR 


DYSPEPSIA, 


Disorders of the Stomach, and all 
Nervous Affections. 
GENERAL DEPOT, 59 PARK PLACE, N. ¥. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 























“FAMILY? 
Oe 


n every family—looked 





It aims to be a favorite 
eagerly by the young folks, and read with interest by the 
older. Its purpose is to interest while it amuses; to b 
judicious, practical, sensible, and to have really perma 


nent worth, while it attracts for the hour 


It ic handsomely illustrated, and has for contributor 
some of the most attractive writers in the country 


Amon, these are 


J. T. Trowbridge, 

James T. Fields, 

Rebecca H. Davis, 

Mrs. A. H. Leonowens, 

Edward Everett Hale, Harriet P. Spofford, 

Wm. Cullen Bryant, A. D. T. Whitney, 
Louisa M. Alcott. 


Its reading is adapted to the old and young; is very 


Dinah Muloch Craik, 
J. G. Whittier, 
Louise C. Moulton, 
C. A. Stephens, 


omprehensive in its character, It gives 


Stories of Adventure, Stories of Home and 
Letters of Travel, School Life, 
Editorials upon Cur- Tales, Poetry, 
rent Topics, Selections 
Historical Articles, mation, 
Biograpn’i Sketch2s, Anecdotes, Puzzles, 
Religious Articles, Facts and Incidents. 


Subscription Price, $1 75. Sp°cimen copies sent free. 


or Decla- 


| this advertisement. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 


41 Temple Place, Boston, 


Please mentiotin what paper you rea 





Bryant's ‘New Patent Improved” Reese’s Adjustable 
Stencil Letters are perfection. Every Merchant an 
Business Man needs } seca Outfit and Brass Alphabet 
by mail, postpaid, 60c. Agents wanted for above an 
twenty new articles. O.G. BRYANT, Only Manufacturer, 
Chicago 
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Seven shot Revolver, 


REVOLVER FREE, Sven svt, Bevo 


dress, J. J - Bown & Son, 136 & 138 Wood St., Pittsburg, Pa 


SS FORA op New Forty-Page Illustrated Watch and 

SGOLD Jewe iry Catalogue we send eve rybody Free 
PENCIL 

ORTOOTH PICK .CRONiGH & CO., 201 Market St., Phila., Pa 


from Nervovs Dxsiiity, 
ete., can learn of acertain 
and speedy remedy, free 


by addressing, Dr. JAQUES & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gold Quill Pen, sence 
stamp for circular. G. F 
Hawkes, 66 Nassau St.N.¥ 


RINTING | AND PRTERPRISE! 
I PREssE ony Hané-t ph cers, &8 to #20, 


Large Iilustrated Cat: clt-Inkers, &6 to &B50, 
wo stamps. J. Cook pS © é Mir’ s, West Meriden, Ct. 











3 MIXED CARDS, with name, 10 cents, post-paid, 
Samples 3cts J. MINKLER & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


6 Mixed Cards, with name, 10c. and stamp. 
Agits Outfit, 10c. L. C. COE & CO., Bristol, Conn 


Fine Cards, Damask, Repp, etc., with name on, 
13c. CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn. 


4 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with namo, 10 
ets,, post paid, L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


5 LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name, 13c., or 40 in 
case, 13c, Outfit 10c. Down &Co., Bristol, Conn. 


9 ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with name, 10 
cts., postpaid. GEO. I, REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


60 Fine Mixed Cards (24 styles), with name, 13c. 25 
Flirtation Cards, 10c Dime Co. Clintonville, Conn. 


ELEG ANT C —_ no two alike, with name, 10c., 
D peotpeta J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y 
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$320,000 CASH IN PRIZES | 


SECOND GRAND DRAWING. 
COMMON WREALTII 


PRIZE DISTRIBUTION CO, of KY., 


Under an Act of the Legislature, for the purpose of en 
dowing the city schools of Franktort. 
Drawing at | 
OR MONEY REFUNDED 
Grand Capital Prizes of $500,00, $20,000, 
$10,000, $5,000, 
S’ AND DROVERS’ BANK, Depository 
Li-T OF PRIZES 


FARVER 


1 Capital Prize ot . $50,000 

1 Capital Prize « TOIL OE 20,000 
2 Capital Prizes of $10,000 each : 20, Ov 
5 Capital Prizes of $5.0 0 eacl 25,000 
» Capital Prizes of $3,000 each 15.000 
10 Capital Prizes of $2 000 each 20,000 
20 Prizes of $1,000 each 20,000 
40 Prizes of $500 each 20,000 
100 Prizes of $200 each 20.000 
500 Prizes of $100 each koceees 50,000 
6,000 Prizes of $10 each ......cccccee 60,000 





6,0 84 Prizes, all Cash.............-...++- $320,000 
Whole Tickets, $10; Haives, $5; Quarters, $2.50; 11 
Tickets, $100; 334, Tickets, $3 0; 57 Tickets, $500 
his Drawing is under the same manazement that so 
ibly and satisfactorily conducted the SECOND Drawing 
o! the Kentucky Cash Distribution Co, Whole Tickets, 
$10; Haves $5; Quarters, $2.50 For Tickets, address 
G.W. BARROW & CO., General Managers, Courier-Journal 
Building, Louisville, Kv.. or THOS. H. HAYS & 
CO,, General Agents, 697 Broadway, New York 
Send ior Circular Reliable Agents Wanted. | 


ASTHMA D. LANGELL’S ASTHMA AND 
CATARRH REMEDY, 

Hav ng struggled twenty vears istwean | 
life and death with ASTHMA, 1 experi 
mented by compounding roots and herbs 
and inhaling the medicine. I fortunately 
discovered a sure cure for ASTHMA and 
CATARRH. Warranted to relieve any 
case of A-thma instantly, so the patient 
can lie down to sleep. By mail, $1.00 
Adiress, D LANGELL, Office 73 Astor House, 





per box 
New York, or Apple Creek, Ohio, 


Sold by ali Druggists. | 


NOW 1S THE TIME TO 


H rank 


rORPU LAR 


FOR DECEND 


rary Hall, Louisville, Ky., DECEMBER 3], | 


i Agents 's Wanted. 


TESTIMONY 


NEW GOODS never before introduced for Agents 
Terms that can't be beat Mammoth 
( Jatalogue free NASON & CO., 111 Nassau, St., N. Y. 


$35 


free. Addres 


Sulary. Salesmen wanted to sellour 
Staple Goods to deale, s. No peddling. 
~ Expenses paid. Permanent employ- 
meut. address 8S. A. GRANT & CO,, 
2, 4,6 & & Home St., Cincinnati, O. 


AK a PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 


A MONTH,—Agents wanted 36 best 
se “a —— in the world. One sample 


BRONSON, Detroit, Mich 


inthe known world. Sample Watch Free to 
Agents. Address, A. CouLTER & Co., Chicago. 


wus WANTED, ON, A 4 YEARLY SALARY 
NS 25: “ysHtnOD, Sc csCIGARS | 


WANTED. Salary a ¥) per moa m 
= Toa 1 to ur gools 
yee Peaveus Rnocues 
NO PEDDLING CONTRACT 


U. & TEA IMPORTING CO., 150 West Fourth Street, Covcunmart, Unio. 





i just patented. Samples sent free to 
ali, Ad Address, W. H. CHIDESTER, 218 Fulton St., N. Y. 


PATENT TIDY FASTENER | 


Velvet, all co'ors. A set free for 15c. postage. 
Agents wanted 30 other new articles, 
SIMPSON & SMITH, 64 Cortlandt Strect, N Y. 


WATCH and CHAIN oyty $20. 
Cheapest in the World ! Sample 
WATCH and CHAIN FREE to 
Agents C. M. LININGTON, 47 Jackson St,, Chicago. 
ADIES can make ¢5 a day in their own city or town. 


4 Address, ELtis MANUFACTURING Co., Waltham, Mass 


o——_—_— 


A DAY TO AGENTS Illustrated Catalogue | 
Free. J. H. Burrorp’s Sons, Boston, Mass. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 1878, 


Leslie’s 


MONTHLY 


{BER, 


Is now Ready, with the following extraordinary Table of 
CONTENTS: 


LITERATURE. 


Peter Cooper, Founder of the Cooper tnstitute, New York, 

Leska, the l’rincess of Bohemia, 

The Highlander and the Wolf. 

Down the Shaft. 

A Hippopotamus Hunt, 

A Tragic Farce. By Esther Serle Kenneth. 

The Sycamore of the Virgin, 

California Piper. By Clara G, Dolliver. 

Volcanoes, Ancient and Modern. By Professor Charles 
A. Joy. Ph. D. 

What the Microscope Reveals, 

Haidee 

Among the Cocoanuts By Alfred Trumble. 

A Kalmuck Encampment in Astrakhan. 

The Hammer-headed Shark, 

Beginning, Middle and End. By 

Lacrosse 

Condors Attacking a Calf. 

The Dreamland of Love. 

The J» guar. 

Remembered, By Annie Thomas 

Impulse or Inspiration. 

The Horse of the Desert—Poem. 
Doyle. 


Jane G. Austin, 


By Francis Hastings 


| Ruth’s Thanksg yo 

| The Mill of Sans Souci, Prussia. 

| Aunt Prue’s Crape sonnet. By the Author of ‘ That 

| Husband of Mine 

| The Wounded Hound. 

| The Yosemite Fall, California» 

| The London Police, 

} Under Water. 

| Hunting the Ostrich. 

| Women of Cervetri, Italy. 

Educating Egyptian Girls. 

Horses in Europe. 

Trees of Snow. 

The Assassination of Gustavus of Sweden. 

‘I Have a Little Sister.” A Fairy Story 

Southern Scenes: Arguing the Point—A Street Panorama 
in Wilmington 

Fair Ines—}’oem 

Macaroni-sellers 

Beaux of Former Times. 

A Lone Widow's Device. 

The Artificial Production of Tight, 

Recent Progress in ~cience. 

Entertaining Column. 


By Thomas Hood, 


ENGRAVINGS. 


Peter Cooper, Founder of the Cooper Institute, New 
York: Peter Cooper; Peter Cooper, as a Boy, at Hat 
Making —Peter Cooper Carving Carriage Ornaments. 
—Peter Cooper Delivering Ale at Peekskill.—Peter 
Cooper’s Grocery on the Site of the Bible House; 


Peter Cooper Inventing a Mechanical Cradle. —Peter | 


Cooper’s Locomotive, ** Tom Thumb. ’’— Peter Coo 
per nearly Killed by a Charcoal Explosion.—Peter | 
Cooper’s Iron Foundry at Trenton; The Cooper 


Institute.—Peter Covper’s Private Residence, No, 9 | 


Lexington Avenue. 

Leska, the Princess of Bohemia, 

The Highlander and the Woif. 

Down the Shatt. 

A Hippopotamus Hunt. 

\ Tragic Farce: * she unlocked the cabinet drawer, The 
paper was gone 

The Sycamore of the Virgin, at Matarieh, Egvpt. 

California Piper: ‘After a wh le S im Yek turned round 
toher. ‘Go build tire.’ he said 

Voleanoes, Ancient and Modern: Volcano Worship in 
Java; Extinet Volcanoes in France.—Singular Ap 
pearance of the Eruption of Vesuvius in 1855; Crater 
of Mount Vesuvius; Eruption of Mount Vesuvins, 
1869, as seen from the Observatory.—Volcano of 
Julia Island, July, 1831; Eruption of Mount Etna, 
1865: Submarine Volcano in the Mediterranean, 1831; 
Submarine Voleano in Santorina, Greek Archipelago, 
Eruption of, 1866; Eruption of Mauna-Ioa.—Crater 
of Kilauea, Sandwich Islands; Volcano of Antuco, 
Chili.—Voleano of Izaleo, San 8 .lvador; The City and 
Volcano of San Salvador; Voleano of Masaya, Nica 


ragua.—Voleano of Jorullo; Mud Voleano of Tubado, | 


Philippines —Mount Heela; New Volcano at Cami 
guin Island, Philippines.—Dampier’s or Volcano 
Island, 

Huidee: ** My heart gave a sudden bound, and I fell back 
exhausted.’ 

Among the Cocoanuts: View of St. Andrews —Church 
and Minister’s House.—The Landing Vlace; The 
Sto:e.—The End of the Road.—The Wreck; Cutting 
Co oanuts.—A Small Load.--Loading the Canoe; 
Husking Cocoanuts 

A Kalmuck Encampment in Astrakhan, Russia. 

The Hammer headed Shark, 


Beginn ng. Middle and End: ‘That fs the Indy seated 
upon the rock.’’—*: Grant, grasping her still with one 
arm, fought bravely with the other to the boat.” , 

Condors Attacking a Calf. 

| Evening on the Lake, 

} The Dreamland of Love: Presentation of the Wedding Giits 

| A Farmyard Scene. 

Jaguar Fishing 

Remembered; “Not that—not that—vou never thoug an 

that, Leo”’; ‘* He stumbled and fell with a loud er 

| into a miniature lake in the middle of the wood. 

| The Horse of the Desert. 

| Impulse. or Inspiration. 

| Ruth’s Thanksgiving: *** Ruth,’ said the deace on, mildly, 

‘ Breaking 





‘you're a very “good cook, my dear’ 
away from her escort. Ruth ran away.’ 

| The M ll of Sans Souci, Prussia , 

Aunt Prue’s Crape Bonnet: ‘He saw the thing move, 
uncoil, and sprang to his feet with uplitted oar 

The Wounded Hound. By Landseer, 

Yosemite Fall, California. 

Ihe London Volice: Vatrolman’s Day Costume.—Night 
Uniform; Costume for Wet or Stormy Weather — 
Mounted Fe ree. ' 

Uniler Water: 
the ash sap'ing ‘Beside the bed there lay the 
bodies of a man wy womap ”’ 

The Women of Cervetri, Italy, 

Look Out . 

Hunting the Ostrich 

The Assassination of Gustavus of Sweden. 

‘| Have a Little Sister’ Jack Frost coming to Bo 

Peep’s Assistance, 
| Far Ines. 
Southern Scenes: Arguing the Point—A Street Panorama 
in Wilmington, 
| Macaroni sellers 
rhe Artificial Production of Light: Philip Lebon. who 
first Introduced Street Gas Lighting, —Effect on Paris 
ians of the first Introduction of Gas into the City; A 
Gi isometer; Gas Retorts.—Murdock’s Apparatus ‘for 
Distillation of Coal.—Section of Puritier.—Section of 
| Scrubber—Machine for Polishing Caundles,—Gas Me 
ter; Fire Worshipers at Bakoo, near the Caspian Sea 


} Brought Home, 


Every Number gives 128 pages of excellent reading, embracing what would require volumes in other form ; and, 
with a hundred illustrations, furnishes reading full of interest, timely and educational. 





In the January Number of the ** POPULAR MONTHLY’ 


a New Serial Story of intense interest will be 


commenced, entitled 


"AN 


AMERICAN 


COUNTESS,” 


By Etta W. Pierce. 





The “ POPULAR MONTHLY ” 


can be found at all news-depots.- 


128 Pages Quarto, 100 Illustrations. Price only 20 Cents, 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, 


TIrank Leslie, 5837 Pearl 


$5.00, POSTAGE FREE. 


Street, New York City. 


‘The hy inte mm was tied to the top of one of 


OF THE 


PRESS 





‘THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY, 


| 
| A PERFECT OVATION 
$2500: year. Agents wanted everywhere. | 
Business strictly legitimate. Particu- | 
lars free. Address, J. WorTH & Co., | 
. Louis, Mo. — | 
| Frank Leslie’s 


‘Sunday Magazine. 


AGENT'S profits per week Will | 
prove it or forfeit $500. New articles 


TO 


| The following are but a few brief extracts from some 


of the many thousand editorial notices which are con- 


tinually appearing ip the columns of the eligious, as 





also the secular, press throughout the United States (to 
say nothing of those also in England, the Canadas, and 
other English speaking countries) concerning this most 
famous Magazine. They unanimously ascribe the utmost 


literary and general merit to this universally admired 


| and very successful publication, 


wn. | “If this venture were but average it should have 
| passed with slight notice, but since it is unrivaled «n 
| either continent, we take the greatest pleasure in recom- 

mending it to all who feel the need of sweet and pure 
literature fur Sunday and Mondav, and at the same time 
attractive enough to charm the most listless,” — Western 
Magazine. 


“Interesting in all its departments.’? — Episcopal 


Church, Philadelphia. 


‘The amount of reading. light and solid, for the older 
and younger of the household is simply marvelous.’ 
The Contributor, Boston, Mass. 


**The most portly in size and the most profusely illus 
trated of all the monthliex, abounds in miscellaneous 
reading.”’—Jllustrated Christian Weekly 


“Tt has reached a circulation and prosperity such as 
make it one of the marvels of periodical literature.’’— 
Methodist Protestant. Ba timore. 


‘* The articles are all prepared with the utmost care 
and the MaGazine is a marvel of variety, usefulness and 
entertainment, and the engravings are profuse.’’ — 
Methodist Reader, Pitts urgh 

‘There is a supply for old and young, parents and chil- 
dren, grave and gay.”’-—Evangelical Messenger, Cleveland 
Ohio, 





“This MaGazink excels a’l others. and yet it is fur 
| nished for $3.""—Record and Erangelist, Lowa. 


| ‘The MaGazixe fulfills its promise of being attractive, 
} 
| 


t has useiul and in-tructive reading for every body,’’— 
| The Churchman, Kansas. 
tapidly becoming a favorite everywhere.’’— Young 
Churchman, 


| “A periodical of true worth and merit.’’— Baptist 
Battle Flag. 


“The unqualified commendation we have hitherto 
| accorded to this superb family magazine continues to be 
amply vindicated as each succeeding number makes its 
{" appearance. ’'—Southern Christian Advocate 
j 
| 
} 


‘Tt cannot fail to interest.’"—The Northwestera, 


| Chicago 
We must say we are perfectly delighted with it,”’"— 
Sistas Epistle, Ohio 
“Tt has had sueh a reception from the religious press 
as has sel.tom been granted to any other candidate for the 
honors of religious journalism.’’—Central Presbyterian, 
Ri hkmond, va. 


*The plan on which it is edited is cvidently settled 
and well pursued.’’—Central Telegram. 


“Dr. Deems has shown superior ability as an editor, 
and Mr. Frank Leslie has exhibited remarkable enterp isxe 
in offering such a magazine tor the price It 1s lavishly 
| illu-trated — Religious ielescope, Dayton, Ohio. 

**4 substantial periodical , capable of much handling, 
as such a very enterts ining ya jieation is destined to 
y| receive wherever seen. The Methodist, Pittsburg. 


“Tt is incomparably rich and fre h in every depart- 
ment.’'—Christian Messenger 


‘Jt is cdited with rare ability.""—Christian Times, 
“This magazine has attained a proud position.”— 
Baptist Teacher, Philade'phia, 


“The best, cheapest and most attractive magazine ever 
| published in this country. '—Christian Auvw cate, Buf- 
falo, N.Y. 


“It is a marvel of cheapness. ’—Catholic Mirror, Balti 
more, Ind. 


“It will sustain the r- putation of Leslie’s Publi-hing 


jeHouse.’’—Our Church Ll’aper, Virginia 


‘A very large. handsome and readable magazine.”’— 


| New Covenant, Chicago. 


“Tt is worth twice the subscription 
Ensign, Pittsburgh. 


Temperance 


| It is not equaled by any kindred publ cation in the 
world.’ ’—Methotist Protestant, Baltimore, Ind 


“The quantity of reading matter conta'ned in this 

| publication is certainly remarkable. At the end of a 

year it terms two large volumes of permanent value. "— 
Kansas Chuchman 


“ FRANK Leaiie’s SuNDAY MAGaziner contin es to prove 
worthy of the highest commendation. It isa work ey rery- 
} way calcu'ated to supply a much needed want."’—The 
Guild, Washington, D. C. 


‘* There was a plave for such a magazine in the crowded 
ranks of American periodicals, and Frank Leslic’s fills it 
full.’— Christian Advocate, Macon, Ga. 


Now is the time to Subscribe for 1878, 


Annual Subscription, $3 Single copies, 25 cents, 


postpaid. 
Beautiful and substantial Binding Cases for this 
magazine are ready for sale at the close of each volume, 


Address, 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York. 


price 75 cents, free by mail 
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RESERV 


Broxer—* Well, Major, Congress has paid me at last. 


ED PAY, 
Here’s the little balance due you for 


the last seven months—deducting my commissions.” 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 


C. G. Gunther's Sons, 


(Late 502-504 Broapway), 


184 Fifth Avenue, 
(Broadway & 23d St.), a NEW YORK. 
Seal-Skin Sacques and Wraps, 

Fur-Lined Cireulars & Cloaks, 
Fur Robes, Mats, Collars & Gloves, 


ALL IN LARGE ASSORTMENTS, AND AT 
LOW PRICES. 





N. B.—Orders by Mail, or information desired, will 
receive special and poemgs attention. 


7 INLAID-FLOORS. — 
National Wood M’f’g Co., 


950 BROADWAY near 23d St., 
NEW-YORK. 








Machine Cut. Elegant 
Designs. Cheapest in 
the world Send for 
J. Z. Girrorp, 136 East 28th Street, N. Y. 






price-list. 








NOW READY!!! 
Frank Leslie’s 
Tllustrated Almanac 


For 1878, 
PRICE, ONLY 35 CENTS 
(At all Newsdealers’, 


NOW READY!!! 


or by Mail Post-paid). 





BUY IT FOR YOUR HOMES. 





A 
PRETTY AND INSTRUCTIVE PRESENT. 





IT CONTAINS 
. 
A VERY 


CAREFULLY PREPARED 


Four Elegant Chromos, 
‘*ORIENTAL COURTSHIP,” * THE LITTLE KITTENS,” 
‘PREPARING FOR THE BALL,” AND 
*“ WHICH DO YOU LIKE?” 


ALMANAC, 


Over 100 Splendid Bngravings. 
A FUND OF USEFUL INFORMATION, 
A REVIEW OF THE YEAR 1877. 
flOME AND FOREIGN MATTERS, 
INTERESTING STATISTICS. 
HISTORICAL NOTICES. 
PORTRAITS OF CELEBRATED MEN. 
ETc., ETC., 
ETC. 





PRICE, ONLY 35 CENTS (POST-PAID), 





Sold by all Newsdealers. Order from 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York. 





ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 





{December 1, 





THE 


‘IMPENDING FLOOD. 


Uncte Sam—“ Those bonanza fellows have knocked away the bottom just as I was reaching a 
solid footing I 





GASOLENE. 


We are manufacturing, by a process entirely our own, 
asuperior quality of Gasolene, of all gravities from 80° 
to 90° Beaumé for use in the Springfield, Walworth, 
Maxim, and oer Gas Machines. Making a specialty of 


these goods, and being the largest manufacturers of 





them in the world, we are enabled to sell cheaper than 


other dealers, and at the same time furnish Gasolene 


that is more reliable and uniform than any in the market. 


We manufacture all the goods we sell, and warrant 
every barrel, 


The above sold by the single barrel, car-load, or cargo. 


CHARLES PRATT & CO., 
128 Pearl Street, N. Y., 


Established 1770. Mfrs. of Pratt’s Astral Oil. 


JOHN HABBERTON, 


| Acknowledged as the most Popular Author of the day, 
has won new laurels from the success of 


““SOME FOLKS,” 


astrictly subscription book, from the sale of which 





AGENTS ARE MAKING MONEY FAST. 

One agent reports 65 subscribers in a week, another 
says, ‘‘I have only to read sketches from The School- 
teacher of Bottle Flat or First Prayer at Hanney’s to 
sell a book.’? The London Spectator and the Atheneum, 
the acknowledged authority on literary matters in Eng- 
land, devote pages to the review of this book. 


Octavo, 500 pp., Handsomely Illustrated. 


For Terms and Territory, address, 


DERBY BROTHERS, Publishers, 
27 Park Place, New York. 


P. O. Box 4,488. 


JOHN FOLEY, 


MANUFACTURER OF FINE 








NO. 2 ASTOR HOUSE, BROADWAY, nef 


CY S2iesS CIORTICONS 


th New Improved and Carefully Selected 


MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES, 
L. J. MARCY, 1340 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
For convenience and efficiency, for re 3 or for 

public use, they stand 


UNRIVALLED, 


Circularsfree. Catalogues, 10 cents. 
Sciopticon Manual, 6th Ed.,75 cents. 
Specimea Scientific Slide, 25 cents. 


0 per month guaranteed, to sell the Sheffield 














White Wire Clothes Lines, GUARANTEED 
TO LAST A LIFETIME. Address, Shef- 
field Wire Works, 528 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


ae HENKELL & CO, HOCK WINES 








Pommery “Sec” Champagne, cane ona, tee hae 


Broap St., Naw Yors. 





Now is the Time to Subscribe 
for 1878 


TO 
Frank Leslie’s 


Cuimney Corner. 


The Mysteries of New 
York, 


B 
JOSEPH HOWARD, Jr. 

A novel of American Life, full 
of exciting and amusing situa- 
tions, genuine pictures of life and 
well-drawn characters, 

HAS JUST COMMENCED IN NO. 653 OF 
Frank Leslie’s 


CHIMNEY CORNER. 


The Mysteries of New York, 
The Mysteries of New York, 
The Mysteries of New York, 
The Mysteries of New York, 


Will be a novel which, by its 
freshness and vigor of treatment, 
will lure many to read it who have 
long been strangers to the fiction of 
the day, and to all lovers of litera- 
ture will afford.the great novel of 
the Season. 





Short Stories, extremely interesting and pleasing, are 
completed in each number of the CHIMNEY CORNER. 
The ILLusTRaTions are all beautiful, and the subjects 
treated of are very varied, 


STORIES, TRAVELS, 
BIOGRAPHIES, NATURAL HISTORY, 
ADVENTURES, LEGENDS, 

ESSAYS, ANECDOTES, 

FUN, SCIENCE, 

ETC., ETC., 


making this publication one of the most entertaining in | 


existence. 





Now is the time to subscribe to this, the best Family 
Journal, Story Paper and Home Friend, 


-———S 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY. 
Price 10 cents. Yearly Subscription, $4, postpaid. 


Civus Terms—Five copies one year in one wrapper, to 
one address, $20, with extra copy to person getting up 
club. 





Frank Leslie, 587 Pearl Street, New York. 





An article that is at oncea 

teeth preserver and 
| | breath purifier, and yet 

so pleasant and convenient to 
use, its exceeding popularity 
does not surprise any one. Time has fully established 
the fact that SOZODONT possesses these excellent 
qualities in an eminent degree. Every person who has 
ever used it proclaims it a perfect antidote to dental de- 
cay. Pure teeth are essential toa pure breath, 
and both are enjoyed by all who use the balsamic 
SOZODONT. It removes all disagreeable odors from 
the mouth arising from Tobacco, Spirits, or Ca- 
tarrh. Sold by Druggists. 


D craese- RR 


MATCHLESS 
PIANO S&S 


Are now offered at the lowest prices consistent with 
the highest standard. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
38 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 
$3 PRINTING PRESS. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
It Pays! Card Press, $3; Larger Sizes, 
$6, $9, etc. For business or pleasure; 
old or young. Send two 3-ct. stamps 
for Illustrated Catalogue to the makers, 


KELSEY & CO., 
Meriden, Conn. 


Now i is the Time to Subscribe 
for 1878. 


TO 
THE GREAT FASHION MISCELLANY. 


Frank Leslie’s 




















‘Lady’s Magazine. 


Splendid Fashion Plates showing the very latest styles 
of Ladies’ and Children’s Wear, are imported monthly 
from Paris, expressly for this magazine. Colored Plates. 

SELECT STORIES, 
TIMELY ARTICLES, 
FAVORITE TOPICS, 
BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS 
ETC., ETC, 
IN THE LADY’S MAGAZINE. 
Published Monthly. The December Number is now ready. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $3.50. 
Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York, 
$5 “Uncle Sam” Press 


An Outfit, $10. Self-Inker and Outfit, $15. 
No, 2‘* Uncle Sam ” Inside Chase, 5x8 in. $10 
No. 2 “ Self-Inker, ‘ $20 
Evans’ Rotary, $45. Stamp for apt 
W. C. EVANS, 50 N. Ninth St., Phila,, 


WORK FOR ALL. 


In their own localities, canvassing for the Fireside 
Visitor (enlarge!), Weekly and Monthly. Largest 
Paper inthe World, with Mammoth Chromos Free. 
Big Commissions to Agents. Terms and Outfit Free. 
Address, P.O. VICKERY, Augusta, Mi Maine. 
THIS is By sending 35 cts. with age, height, coler 
of eyes and hair, you will receive by re- 
NO turn mail a correct photograph of your 
future husband or wife, with name and 
date of marriage. Address, W. FOX, 
HUMBUG. P. O. Drawer 42, F Fultonville, N. Y. 











Imitation . Gold Watches. 
$8, $10, $15, $20 and $25 each; Chains $2 
to $12 tomatch. Jewelry of the same. Sent 
0.0.D., by Express. Send stamp for Ilus- 
trated Circular. CoLLIns METAL WATCH 
Factory, 35 B way, N. Y. Box, 3696. 
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